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T SHOWED the 
breadth of Canco 
manufacture, that 
there is a proper Canco 
container foryourprod- 
uct, whatever it may be. 
May we have the op- 
portunity of applying 
Canco Service—Canco 
knowledge, ability, and 
purpose to serve —to 
your can requirements? | 
| 
| 
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An Arch 
of Progress 


N THIS Canco arch 
those who attended 


for all kinds of food 
products, hermetically & 
sealed or otherwise. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 

rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 

Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 
Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 
R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 
C. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machime is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 


> 
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The Ayars Liquid Plunger Filler 


FILLS 


Tomato Pulp 
Apple Butter 
Mustard Sauce 
Condensed Milk 
Pumpkin 
Molasses 
Vinegar 
Liquids 
Syrups 

Pastes 

Jams 

Jellies 

Soups 


and anything of 
this nature 


This machine will fill cans, glass jars, tumblers and other 
receptacles. Measured amount forced into each receptacle 


ACCURATE FILL NO WASTE 


Write for prices and full information 


Ayars Machine Company, new JERSEY. 
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The Salvation of 
the Beet Industry— 


The New Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper 
is indispensable to the Beet Packer 


Because 


1. Iteliminates all hand topping labor, 
thereby reducing the cost of topping to 
a minimum. 


2. It tops all small beets which bring 
the largest profit. 


3 Farmers are more willing to raise 
beets when hand topping has been elimi- 
nated. 


The Beet Packer without Beet 
Toppers will find it as difficult 
to meet competition as the pea 
packer would today without pea 
viners. 


Our output is limited. 
Order today ifyou wish 
delivery this season. 


FULLY PATENTED 


Manufacturers of the following Hansen Master-Built Machinery Hansen C . nin Machi C 
Pea and Bean Fill Fruit and Vegetable Wash an T y rp 
Cooker and Filler Gallon ‘Pea Filler “ ne 0 
Sanitary Can Washer Nowr&V.Filer 84-90 Hamilton St., CEDARBURG, WIS. 


INSTALL 


ory ALLER” Laborless, 


for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itse 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P. O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer— 


The Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Catsup Filler— 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY, 


Catsup Filling Equipment 


Occupies only about + the space taken by other 


equipments for this purpose. With Advantages No Packer 


Rinses the bottles twice with hot water— 

Then sterilizes them with steam— 

And delivers them automatically into the filling ma- 
chine— 

With breakage practically eliminated. 


Can Afford to Overlook 


Fills without slop or waste and will not fill broken 
bottles. 

There is no perceptible loss in temperature when 
filling. 

There is a minimum amount of metal contact. 
Nothing to take apart when cleaning. 

Made with 12, 18 or 24 filling tubes. 

These advantages mean less trouble, greater economy, 
and better satisfaction in your catsup plant. Ma- 
chines furnished separately, if desired. Write for 
further information. 


A combined unit for rinsing, steriling and 
filling bottles, requiring only the feeding 
ot the bottlesin the rinser.Speed, up to 140 
bottles a minute. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A Complete line of Canning Machinery for every plant. 


BERLIN ANNING MACHINE WORKS. 


PEA LICE 


Let BERLIN Control Your Pea Lice 
Don’t Let the Pea Lice Control You 


The D. & S. louse remover (Aphidozer) will control your louse situation. 


Used with average conditions it saved, in some cases, as much as 50% of the total crop and removed 
an average of better than 80% of the total pea aphis. 


PEA CROP INSURANCE: Puta Berlin pea lice remover at every two viner stations and you need 
have no fear of your crop being eaten up. 


This machine is complete in itself, cost is nominal, can be drawn by one horse, operated by one man, 
no chemicals necessary. The machine should last for a lifetime without additional expenses other than 
the cost of labor. 


Write us for circular or let our sales- 
man call on you and explain to you 
what this machine will do. 


Can you afford to be without it? 


Berlin, Wis., U.S. A. DUDLEY-SEARLE PEA LICE REMOVER 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 


ARE PREFERRED 


1st BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 


no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE-— On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used--providing a com-. 
plete film of pure rubber--the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE — Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. 


em 4th BECAUSE — Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient 
+ Closirfz Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. 


5th BECAUSE— Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 


trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 
6th BECAUSE—Our service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 
of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
any contingency. 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 
of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


To those who have not yet experienced the satisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. 


Southern Can 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
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more, Md 
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EDITORIALS 


erable and widespread interest has been aroused in 

our editorial of last week on the importance of im- 
proved distribution methods on the part of canners. 
Particularly the old canners, who have gone through 
trying days before the war, when demand was dead and 
the goods moved with snail-like pace at prices which 
meant losses on every sale. Recent years of “soft busi- 
ness” have led many canners into a false idea of secu- 
rity, and the belief that demand for their goods would 
always be in excess of supply, and that they need make 
no special effort to further their own welfare. No 
greater mistake than this could possibly be made by the 
canners everywhere and on every item, for in no single 
instance is the position of any one of them permanently 
secure. A great many canners are beginning to realize 
this from the little lull that has settled down over the 
industry in the past few weeks or so. These men real- 
ize that the enormous increase in the production of 
canned foods, and still more the enormous increase in 
the productive ability of the canneries today, to say 
nothing of the many new firms coming into the busi- 
ness, presents a problem of the gravest sort. It is sucn 
as cannot be set aside with a gesture, but must be 
iaced and answered if the industry is not to slip back 
into the old days of helplessness. The factories are 
here, equipped to a point which would not only tax 
consumptive ability, but could easily far exceed the con- 
sumer demands, especially if we had one or two good 
crop years in succession, and a series of such years, all 
will readily agree, would be disastrous. As it stands 
today the whole dependence is uvon Mother Nature, 
and the care with which she cuts short the crops to an 
extent to save the canners. Is there anyone so blind 
as to say that that is a safe position for a great industry 
to find itself? 


_ “Why stir up a question which you yourself ad- 
mit they are helpless to know which way to turn in an- 
swering it?” asks one. 


I MPROVED DISTRIBUTION, AND WHY—Consid- 


It seems to us that the question answers itself, for 
we will not admit that there 1s no answer to it, nor that 
the canners cannot bring themselves to a position where 
the situation will be cnanged. They can solve this 
problem, even if they appear helpless today, and the 
very fact that it is so drastically needed, to us, is the 
assurance that it will be answered, and answered prop- 
erly. 

It is wholly a matter of education, the education 
of every canner into a good merchandiser, as he is to- 
day a good producer or manufacturer; to get him out 
of his cannery and into the sales marts of the world, 
to meet the great merchants of the country, and to 
learn at first hand the actual conditions which his prod- 
ucts are forced to meet, and to know how the distribu- 
tor feels and why; to understand what the consuming 
public demands, and the many peculiar twists and turns 
to that fickle public, that he may be better able to meet 
these demands. Such an education cannot be gained 
by second-hand methods or by hearsay, but only 
through actual contact with conditions as they arise. 

But how gain this education? Every canner ought 
to visit each one of his buyers, along with his broker; 
meet the men who buy and distribute his goods, and 
learn from them, direct, what the troubles may be, how 
the goods might be changed to fit better, and in turn 
assure those buyers that he, the canner, is ever ready 
and anxious to produce his goods as the buyers want 


them. The buyer will profit from that contact, as will 


the canner, and the resulting better understanding will 
be found of untold value to the entire industry. The 
canner will learn that as a rule these buyers, when ap- 
proached by the salesmen of all other lines handled by 
them, first reply, “Go out and create a demand for your 
goods, and we will stock them.” If the canner ever 
gets that truth firmly imvlanted under his hair—that 
before producing he must create the demand—he will 
have about learned his lesson. And when the canner 


tenders his packs he will have the buyer cut other 
packs, showing better quality, better fill, or some slight 
improvement which makes those other goods “go” bet- 
ter, and that canner will not be so dumb as not to se2 
and decide upon the changes needed. Once the canner 
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starts upon that journey he will have a very world of 
wonder opened up before his eyyes, and he will come 
back to his factory a better business man. 


Not a few canners are now doing this, and we be- 
lieve they will endorse what we say. But objectors to 
this plan will argue, what about the little canners? We 
might answer that the little canner’s trip would be but 
a very short one—sold out quickly. Or that the brok- 
ers would not be bothered with these little canners, and 
possibly not care to take them to their good buyers. 
Then the quicker those canners get away from such 
brokers the better for their own business. This plan 
does not contemplate the elimination of the brokers; 
on the contrary, it aims at the proper use of the brok- 
ers, as sales agents taking the entire product of the 
canner and putting behind it real sales efforts, and the 
elimination of competing lines. It will inevitably fol- 
low that where wide-awake brokers take the output of 
a canner, and put real sales efforts behind it, as ex- 
pressed in better market prices, that broker will move 
his commission from 2 or 3 per cent to 5 per cent, and 
even 10 per cent, as salesmen traveling the country now 
get on other lines. And they will be worth it, and the 
eanner’s account worth it to the brokers. And the wise 
canner will quickly learn that it is best to concentrate 
his efforts upon one section or region—we speak now 
of the average canner—and he will protect his repre- 
sentative, his sales agent, in all his distribution, and 
give him credit for it, and not accept business from 
other brokers in the same territory. 


We are not preaching a new doctrine. The most 
important factor in any manufacturing concern is its 
sales force, with a sales manager at its head to care- 
fully watch every move of the market. These salesmen 
are the fingers on the pulse of trade, and the salesman- 
ager the heart of the concern, directing and governing 
the operations. But the highest men in such concerns 
do not hesitate to go out among their trade and keep 
themselves in closest touch with all that pertains to 
their lines. Why not the canners? 

All right, you will say, for the selling of the out- 
put, but what about increasing the demand for canned 
foods, which after all is the all-important consideration 
of the moment? How can that be done? 

Let’s look the situation straight in the face, and 
under the most extreme conditions, because if we can 
meet the worst conditions surely we can easily meet the 


better conditions, if that should happen, instead of the 
worst. 


Supposing the present plans and preparations of 
the canners everywhere should come through this sea- 
son on a 100 per cent basis? That the pea canners 
produce another pack of about 20,000,000 cases; that 
the corn canners turn out a pack of about 18,000,000 
cases; that the tomato canners run their pack to 20,- 
000,000 cases, and the fruit canners and canners of all 
other products of importance experience an excellent 
crop year and do as they now count upon doing? True, 
the spot market was never in better condition to stand 
such a shock than it is today, being cleaned out as 
never before. But the problem that the canner must 
face is to market those big packs before another season 
rolls around—clean them out and have them consumed; 
because he cannot figure to carry any over. Every 
year’s business should be complete within itself. We 
are not presenting this as a prediction, but as an hypo- 
thetical case, which might happen. 
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ANNED FOODS WEEK—That is the answer! 
And it is the answer in economy and effective- 
ness. It presents the most unique advertising ef- 

fort ever devised; where the distributor and the broker 
match dollars with the canners in advertising the can- 
ner’s own products. For it is the job of the canners, 
solely and alone, to create demand for their products. 
It is nobody else’s business. But have the canner’s 
actually “matched” dollars with the distributors and 
the brokers? They most assuredly have not. The 
canners as a body have never grasped this wonderful 
opportunity. Many individuals among the canners 
have done their full share towards this end, and we say 
it to their credit, but as an industry the canners have 
fallen down in a woeful manner. This must be 
changed, radically changed, and every canner must do 


his share, or the privilege may be taken away from 
them. 


This consideration is more serious than you may 
suppose, for it comes to us in whisperings that the job- 
bers will not back Canned Foods Week again unless the 
canners, as a body, get behind the move with their 
money. The same information tells us that there may 
be a change in the plans of collecting from the canners. 
Many did not like the $1 per carload sent to the market 
distributing the goods. Now the plan is to collect $2 
per thousand cases from every canner, and we hope, 
and are not afraid to promise, that the National Can- 
ners Association will collect this money, thus keeping 
everyone’s contribution private and secret, and then 
distribute it as it belongs. There is more than mere ru- 
mor behind this; the fat is in the fire, and announce- 
ment will be made, undoubtedly, in the near future. 


The point we seek to emphasize is that every can- 
ner has a right—a duty—to support Canned Foods 
Week. They must not let it die. Figure it into your 
costs, or do anything you want with it, but don’t fail 
to write it down in red ink, to be sure to contribute. 


The last Canned Foods Week was put on by the 
jobbers and the machinery and supply men, the contri- 
butions of these interests direct amounting to nearly 
$40,000. Are the canners such spineless creatures as 
to let others pay their advertising bills for them? We 
do not believe it. They are spoiled, it is true, by hav- 
ing too much done for them, but when they are called to 
meet the mark, as they are now, they will respond. 
They are not beggars, and they very rightly felt riled 
when they were accused of “riding free” on somebody 
else. It was done for them last year; they were shown 
what a really wonderful success it could be made, for it 
was a wonderful success last year, and moved millions 


of cases of goods. Now watch the canners do it this 
vear. 


The confusion due to the manner in which canner 
contributions were sought last year resulted in this 
statement in the official report: “Reports from 105 
markets showed contributions by 245 canners of $6,700, 
and by distributors and brokers of $9,300.” That is a 
sorry showing for the canners. 


The way to move those big packs, if they should 
happen, is to urge the increased consumption of canned 
foods; and no way is half so effective, nor half so inex- 
pensive, as this Canned Foods Week. Make up your 
mind to get behind it. . 


at 
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QUALITY 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Many Seeds are short. We are fortunate 
in having some— 
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Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 

Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 

Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


ings Business Established 1784 
THE LANDRETH 140 years in the Seed Business 
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Convention 


The National Preservers Association 
Cincinnati, Jan. 26-27-28, 1925 


[NOTE—The Association held its meetings during the National Canners Convention, but elected to publish a resume of its work 
rather than the verbatim account, as was done with the canners, hence the delay in the appearance of the report. | 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION JANUARY 28 
THE TECHNICAL MEETING 


(Continued from last week) 


The Vacuum Process—Mr. R. B. Kilmer, of the Pfaudler Co., 
spoke on “The Vacuum Process of Manufacture of Preserves and 
Jellies.” 


“I want to say at the outset that Mr. Kroha was scheduled 
to deliver this paper, but was unable to come, so it is largely up 
to me to tell you about what we have been able to do. I also 
want to say that if I use a whole lot of ‘we’ in this tale, it is due 
to the fact, largely, that there hasn’t been anything in the libra- 
ries in reference to this matter, and it has been necessary to work 
out our salvation. We are manufacturers of glass-lined steel 
tanks. This article lends itself desirably to the handling of fruit 
products. In looking over the field we saw the fact that all the 
preservers work in small batches, and in going into that further 
we found it was due, primarily, to the fact that when they at- 
tempted to handle fruit in larger quantities it invariably crushed. 
Another thing was the color situation, and knowing that the 
sugar refiners handle their sugar under vacuum to get away from 
carbonation, we discovered that vacuum (1) retains the color; (2) 
saves the size and shape of ruit; (3) enables the manufacturer 
to work in larger units. 


“We started this work by building a plant and setting it up 
where we could get the same product that the manufacturer was 
using and compare it with his finished fruit, and wish to say 
that on the first plant we had more or less indifferent results. 
We have been at it for approximately three years. We have 
reached a point of standard. The classes of fruit which have been 
handled are pineapple, strawberry, blackberry and combinations 
of the same. Quite a few of the larger firms have gone into it. 
We have some over to the ‘show,’ together with the vacuum pan. 
You can see the remarkable things we have been able to do in 
maintaining color and size of ruit. During our experiments we 
ran into something which we had no conception of when we 
started. We first had in mind only fresh fruit. As we went 
along we found we could handle cold-pack berries equally as 
well. It mean numerous savings in operation and has developed 
into a larger line than the fresh fruit. The vacuum plant will 
not enable you to take a mediocre berry. It will enable you to 
take the cold-pack berry and put it up in a shape that is beyond 
comparison with the high atmosphere condition. From your 
standpoint, of course, there is a market to consider. The vacuum 
pan permits the manufacture of larger units, and we are able to 
take in our standard pan batches as large as 1,500 pounds and 
operate them and handle two or three barrels of product. The 
pan operates very economically in the minimum time as com- 
pared to the use of small kettles. In handling this we have found 
that when it comes to filling from the vacuum pan we get away 
from foaming. In cooking under vacuum at a temperature of 
135 to 145 degrees it is not necessary to cool the product down. 
Some people had the idea that it wouldn t be necessary to sterilize 
the fruit after the vacuum process had been completed, but in 
view of the fact that ycu are cooking from 135 to 145 degrees 


it is necessary that you sterilize the product under the vacuum 
method. 


“Under this method you get away with the minimum of 
labor. In the open-kettle method, two kettles are all one can 
operate. In the vacuum process each man can handle 1,500 to 
1,800 pounds. Another good thing is that if you go beyond the 
point in striking off it is possible to take water and put it right 
back in the fruit and reprocess and bring it up to 135 degrees 


and strike the Baume you want and bring it up to standard. 
From the standpoint of your operating cost, by using the cold- 
pack berry and handling it you can buy your raw products at a 
time when market conditions are such that you can buy at ad- 
vantage and you don’t have to put up your proaucts and run 
your plant continuously. You can operate from day to day and 
fill orders as they come in. You are putting fresh goods on 
dealers’ shelves as they require. This fruit, as well as the other, 
will get dark when subject to light on the dealers’ shelves. I 
mentioned the fact that there is less labor in this plan than in 
a similar number of smaller kettles handling equal capacities. 
The cost of equipment over a given time is practically the same, 
due to the fact that the time element, while less with the smaller 
kettle, the multiplicity of operations in the vacuum method would 
offset it. The water consumption in the pan is less than the 
water consumption required to cool the product down. We also 
have the advantage that it is not necessary to add pectin, and, 
consequently, you will not have to add that on your labels. 

“Taking the plant conditions into consideration, the plant is 
under cover. There is no steam in the room. There are more 
sanitary conditions and less chance for accidents. There is less 
heat and the product is better insofar as uniformity is concerned. 
Those are obviously the advantages which have resulted from 
this process. While this is in reality a fairly new idea, there 
have been quite a few firms who have taken it over. 

“The pan is charged in the following manner: We have a 
vacuum slowly form in the tank. There is a 3-inch pipe. It 
can handle a 1,500-pound patch. In handling a 1,500-pound 
batch the juice is separated. Take your waste sugar, etc.; bring 
your syrup up to the boiling point; run it into your vacuum pan; 
run the berries into the preheater. The only object in this is to 
make the batch continuous without breaking the vacuum con- 
nection, and that will automatically suck the fruit right into the 
syrup in the pan. From then on it is simply a case of evapora- 
tion. If you sterilize, pack your berries and then sterilize. In 
some plants you do not have to sterilize after the berries are 
packed. Then it is necessary to run the batch over into small 
copper kettles and sterilize. The fruit should be taken out of 
the pan as soon as the evaporation is complete. 

“The vacuum varies according to the altitude. It is usually 
26 degrees and the steam pressure 15 pounds. You could in- 
crease the steam pressure and get a higher rate of evaporation 
You could increase the steam pressure and get a higher rate of 
evaporation, but not to advantage. There is a danger of getting 
in higher temperatures, as it makes the unit harder to control, 
with the result that the things you wanted to accomplish are 
harder to set off. 

“To tell when the batch is of proper density, we have what 
is called a draw cup on the side of the pan. There are two cocks. 
You can draw off the product without letting air into the vacuum. 
Open this up and allow the product to run in, and then close it 
off. Seal the pan up tight, draw that product off and take a 
Baume reading. 

“We have found that outside of the citrus fruits there is an 
advantage in preserving the first distillate in the vacuum process 
and returning it to the batch in order to improve the product 
manufactured.” 


Pectin in Preserves—Mr. Powell H. Williams gave a talk on 
“Pectin in Jellies and Preserves.” 


“My subject is powdered pectin in preserves and _ jellies. 
The subject I speak on is outlined as “Pectin in Preserves and 
Jellies.” But, owing to the fact that we have used nothing but 
powdered pectin in our plant for the last two years, I am a bit 
too hazy on anything but this form. However, I am not a pow- 
dered-pectin salesman or anything like that. 
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“In the first place, there has been powdered pectin made 
from apples and recently made from lemons. Apple pectin has 
been put out to the preserver in what we have called “Preservers 
No. 2,” guaranteed to gel 140 pounds of sugar. Lemon pectin 
that has been put out has been unsuccessful so far. It will gel 
160 pounds of sugar. As stated before this morning, the lemon 
and apple, or either one, as it is taken trom the plant will gel 
anywhere from 20 to 240 pounds of sugar per lb. The lemon 
a little higher. No method of standardization as to cutting down 
the lemon with so much sugar has been found. a 

“We have been using powdered pectin for glucose jellies 
all the way up to pure preserves. I believe in powdered pectin, 
and if we took it out of the plant we would have quite a little 
trouble among the employees. It saves warehouse space in that 
a 200-pound barrel of powdered pectin is equivalent to 280 cases 
of sugar. It saves quite a little money in the purchase price in 
that you are not paying for the extra packages. It saves waste 
and spoilage in that it will not spoil, but must be kept in a dry 
place. There is no pinholing in cans and, consequently, no waste 
from that point. As far as pectin in preserves and jellies is 
concerned, I do not want to start an argument, but as it has been 
said, ‘We want to improve our quality and show each other how 
we can do it,’ I want to say we have agreed that pectin is in 
different kinds of fruits at different stages of ripeness. In that 
you do not have to add more than two ounces of pectin of 160 
strength to 100 pounds kettle batch of preserves, the weight of 
pectin by weight is so negligible I do not believe there can be 
any objection to its use. Not that we want to do anything just 
to ‘get by,’ but if it improves quality in either jellies or pre- 
serves, I do not see why it is a bad thing to use in pure goods. 
Pectin can be a very dangerous article in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous preserver in his increased yields, but should be per- 
missible for the preserver who would use it wisely, not only to 
increase his yield, but to improve his quality. ; ; 

“In powdered pectin you must thing of 160 unit pectin. You 
must think of it in 4 ounce or 4 pound of pectin with a gallon 
of water and what acid you need. I think if the preserver and 
the department at Washington would look at pectin that way, 
instead of thinking of 9 pounds of pectin by liquid, if they would 
think of it in 2 or 4 ounces of pectin instead of the other way, 
pectin wouldn’t look like such a problem.” _ ; 

The question arose as to whether pectin may be added in 
small quantities to what is known as pure preserves. Mr. Lath- 
rop replied: “The association has not taken any active part one 
way or another as to the employment of small quantities of 
added pectin in pure preserves. We have had many instances 
called to our attention, and it seems to be the experience of 
many of the manufacturers that a very small quantity—two per 
cent of commercial liquid pectin—has been added as such and 
not increased the yield a particle. On the other hand, they get 
a better appearing product, particularly when running large 
capacity batches. There are an equal number of manufacturers 
who deny all this and declare they are opposed to the use of 
added pectin in pure preserves. We merely so far have given 
manufacturers both sides of the question and put it up to their 
own final judgment. As a matter of fact, that small quantity 
of pectin frequently cannot be detected as added pectin, and until 
such can be done no action can be taken. As far as this 2 per 
cent of liquid pectin is concerned, it makes hardly any difference 
so far as any damage or injury that possibly could be done in 
the industry, and it makes very little difference as to the benefits 
that would be created. When one speaks of such small quan- 
tities of added pectin—1/10 of 1 per cent of pure pectin—it 
would appear to be beyond the realm of real abuses in the in- 
dustry because you have the same fruit and sugar content and 
yield in the pure preserve with or without the added pectin. _ 

“The question is, by adding this small quantity of pectin 
are you making a better product than by leaving it out? Is the 
consumer deceived when such is added? Is the consumer’s de- 
sires more accurately served with or without this added pectin?” 


Mr. Schoen said: “I object strenuously to using 2 per cent 
pectin or any. If we introduce 2 per cent of pectin, the first 
thing we know people will use more. We are here to clean up 
the industry. The public never wanted any. We put them out 
and they buy them. If we are going to have quality and foreign 
consumption, we should eliminate the pectin. You can’t expect 
people who have the most at stake to go home and make goods 
conscientiously, while the little fellow goes home and does as he 
pleases. Added pectin is not necessary. In the ordinary manu- 
facture of preserves in the ordinary cooking only a very small 
part of the pectin is liberated to do its work. Owing to the fact 
that in cooking the berries and making preserves and not break- 
ing up the berries, that has something to do with not liberating 
the pectin. If they are broken, that comes out. Now, if you must 
have a safer preserve made ‘according to Hoyle,’ if one man 
puts his fruit through a meat grinder and the other man wants 
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to make a real, syrupy, pure preserve and cook his without any 
attention to pectin or fear of crystallization, he still gets tha 
yield. These standards must be good without the addition of 
anything. If pure preserves, without any addition, are going to 
be a little more difficult for some people to make it doesn’t mean 
that they cannot make them. I should not say that if my plant 
can turn out 1,000 pounds of product a day, that they should be 
allowed to hurry that process by the addition of anything else.” 

Mr. Andrews said: “The conditions of the goods have been 
improved very greatly during the last year. The Government 
has paid more attention; they are getting finer methods, and it 
is only because of waiting until they can get it so that they can 
detect every little bit that pectin goods are not all seized.” 

Pie Fillings—Mr. B. C..Gardner, of the Chapman Smith Co., 
spoke on “Bakers’ Jellies, Jams and Pie Fillings.” 

“T was interested in Mr. Clendenin’s reference to George III, 
where the original baker’s jelly appeared. You remember, they 
had tarts with jelly on them. We all know the original mention 
of the source of apple pectin. Adam and Eve had the first apple. 
Mr. Clendenin forgot to mention about Noah when he loaded up 
his ark and put on board all jellies from which we have our 
jelly products. I don’t want to make any dogmatic statements. 
As I see it, the big problem is in the distribution, because where 
you gentlemen are most of you selling your products in large 
quantities to the wholesalers, who, in turn, sell them to the re- 
tailers. In our business we more nearly go to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and as our goods are sold in smaller quantities, it re- 
quires an excessive amount of sales effort in order to secure a 
distribution of our products, and the only chance of profit in 
our business is in securing a very good-size output. It makes 
it very hard and even more difficult than the conditions you have 
to face selling to your own salesmen and brokers. Our competi- 
tion, aside from the wholesale grocers who handle some of our 
products, is from the smaller supply houses who apply for the 
local business and are not manufacturers, but who handle a 
limited line of pail goods, and from the manufacturers direct 
who we often feel are rather unfair in competition in that they 
are willing to sell the larger users on the basis of the jobber. 


“We never felt that was fair to the other jelly manufac- 
turers. If you sell most of your output, you sell to jobbers, and 
they are entitled to jobbing profit; but it never seemed to us 
that the manufacturer was entitled to this jobbing profit, yet we 
find that he frequently receives it. 


_ “The jellies, jams, ete., can be put down into three classes— 
jams, and preserves, and pie fillings. Due to the usage to which 
these goods are put, which is different from the usage to which 
the grocers’ jellies are put, we have to have different ideas in 
manufacturing. We know that the consistency of the jelly and 
jam which we manufacture would not meet with your approval. 
As a great deal of it is used in spreads between layers of 
cakes, it is necessary to make goods which are comparatively 
dry, much stiffer than the goods you manufacture, because other- 
wise the cake will be sold, and even before it is sold the jelly has 
evaporated and has gone into the product and cannot be seen. 
On the other hand, in the case of preserves, we manufacture a 
large line of pure fruit preserves. Many of you don’t realize 
the fact that the higher class bakers do use pure preserves made 
on the 45:55 basis without pectin, but we know they do, and we 
give them a higher grade than you, and they cost us more. But 
where you aim to get the whole berry and keep the whole berry, 
we find that it is not desirable to have preserves in large pieces. 
Our trade doesn’t want the whole berry, especially for decorat- 
ing. In the jellies we have standardized on the two classes of 
jellies. The artificially colored, in which we use the certified 
colors and the raspberry, and apple pectin jellies, which are the 
fruit color. The average baker is one of the few existing ani- 
mals of the old school. He wants his jelly made red. It doesn’t 
make much difference in his idea except that it must be red. We 
have developed those two jellies. Naturally, apple jelly would 
have the light color. The biggest seller in the baker’s jelly is 
the corn syrup goods. There again you meet a special condi- 
tion. This jelly is used between layers of sweet pastry, and for 
that reason an extremely sweet jelly does not have a contrast- 
ing taste that a tarter jelly has. That is one reason a corn syrup 
jelly has been used in the baker’s trade. We make all of our 
jellies more tart than we would for grocers’ use. While we 
have a few special goods in which we use tartaric acid for set- 
ting the goods, we use generally phosphoric acid, as it sets up 
quicker and adds to the tartness. We manufacture an inter- 
mediate grade—combination of corn syrup and sugar—at a cor- 
responding price, and pure sugar apple pectin raspberry jelly, 
with no glucose at all. We found in the last few years we have 


been selling more of the higher-grade jelly, and in our produc- 
tion we find that next to the cheapest grade of corn syrup jelly 


is our highest-priced sugar raspberry jelly. In that we use more 
in tarts and decorating than in layers. 
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Slender round green pod 5 to 5% inches 

long, almost perfectly straight, tender, | 
meaty, brittle and entirely stringless even 

when ripe. 

| 


In appearance and season, very similar to 
Late Refugee 1000 to 1 having a 15 inch 
dark strong growing vine; hardy and pro- 
ductive. | 


Especially desirable for Canners who pack 
both peas and beans, coming on as it does, 
after peas are out of the way. 


Without exception, the most popular | 
variety for Canners use. | 


By Individual Plant Selection” | 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. | 
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A Tomato, Apple or other like stock may have a bad spot. On the Belt Table that spot 
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Roller Picking Table brings it up where it must be seen. Then your- pickers get the bad 
ones, what you pay them for. It’s really in line with sanitary requirements for it exposes 
all surfaces and your operator simply picks them out as they show up. 


Our catalogue No. 67 describes it. 
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“Coming to jams, which we prepare, we have made a rule 
in our house. To us a preserve containing only fruit and sugar. 
If we have pectin apple base, we call it a jam. Most of the jams 
which we sell are now close to the imitation class, because they 
are under the 25 per cent of fruit, and they are set up rather 
stiff. The biggest seller in that line, of course, are the red jams, 
raspberry and strawberry, and the past year or so, with the 
natural perversity of humans, there has been a larger demand 
than ever for pineapple, so that would rank third in volume with 
us in jams. We manufacture quite a good deal of what we call 
orange marmalade, although it would not agree with Mr. Dela- 
penha’s ideas on orange marmalade. We have one line that is 
big in the bakers’ supply business. I don’t think it amounts to 
very much with the rest of you. That is, a fig jam. Bakers 
make so many things that use fig jams. Fig preserves is a big 
seller. I don’t know why you couldn’t sell more fig preserves. 
I had a little experience in that line. A cousin of mine knew 
what business I was in. She samples what we call fig preserves. 
She liked it, and I sent her a 5-pound jar, and the next time [| 
saw her she was telling me that she made the biggest hit in her 
home town at a tea party, putting this fig preserve on a solid 
wafer, and everyone wanted to know where she got it. . 

“In the pie filling, I had someone ask me since this meeting 
began about an apple-pie filling. To be perfectly frank, I never 
sold an apple-pie filling sold as that. Practically all the apple 
and peach pies are sold from the pie-grade fruits, because it 
isn’t feasible to preserve the large peaches and keep them so 
they would not ferment. Our fillings are the berry fillings, and 
in classes of that sort we follow more or less the directions 
which the baker would use for making fresh pie in that we use 
fruit and sugar and some corn syrup. The advantage over 
canned goods is that we use the frozen berries, and as we are 
making several up fresh every day, the goods are fresher when 
the baker gets them and have a better flavor than the canned 
goods. Another pie filling we have is the cream filling—lemon 
or orange cream pie fillings. And fillings of this sort are not 
good unless they are used very soon. They will not keep indefi- 
nitely, and unless it is used up pretty quick, it is not a good 
product. It is made from eggs or powdered eggs, lemon, sugar 
and starch, butter and citric acid. Many sales are made of 
mince meat as pie filling during the winter months. There is 
only one more thing I want to speak of; that is, the standard 
which we have on packages. In our line we standardized on 
30-pound pails, % barrels and kegs. None of them can be ster- 
ilized, and we have to make them continually. We are restricted 
to smaller batches, and we cannot run a man on raspberry or 
strawberry jam all day long. He makes a few batches of straw- 
berry, peach, etc., as orders come in, and we really manufacture 
goods to fill orders. Aside from standard goods we are continu- 
ally receivirig requests for standard goods. We have more de- 
mand for special goods than you do, because the baker or whole- 
sale baker man wets the idea that he wants to miake something 
different and has no idea what he wants except something dif- 
ferent. He comes in with a vague notion of what he wants, and 
we have to make something. The interesting part of the job is 
to make something that is different and gives one a chance to 
ure his imagination. We make our own juice. We don’t use 
either liquid or powdered pectin.” : 

Mr. Clendenin also gave an unusually interesting talk on the 
“Romance of Preserves and Jellies.” ; 

The technical meeting was declared a big success by all. 
Since the initial gathering was more in the line of an experi- 
ment, such future ones to be held are full of promise for even 
much greater benefits to those attending. : 
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THE BIG vREDERICK MEETING. 


NUSUAL interest is being shown in the coming 
[ | meeting of the Tri-State Packers at Frederick, 

Md., on the 31st, and it promises to be a largely 
attended affair. 


In his circular letters to members Secretary Da- 
shiell says: 


Princess Anne, Md., March 21, 1925. 
Gentlemen: 


This is to remind you that our spring meeting will be held 


in Frederick, Md. (Francis Scott Key Hotel), Tuesday, March 31, 
at 10 A. M. 


We have every reason to believe it will be one of our very 
best and you should make every effort to be present. 

As you will see by the enclosed program, we will be hon- 
ored by having the Secretary of Agriculture make us an address 
and there will also be addresses upon corn and peas by men who 
have given special study to these lines. Tomatoes will not be 
neglected—they always come in for their share—but this meet- 
ing being held in a pea and corn growing section, it was deemed 
wise to stress them specially. 

Frederick may be easily reached by train or automobile: 

Trains—B. & O., Philadelphia, 24th and Chestnut, 10:50 A. 
M., arrive Frederick 3:30 P. M. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Broad Street, 12:25 P. M., arriving Frederick 5:55 P. M. 

Ferries—Claiborne to Annapolis, 10:00 A. M. and 7:00 P. M. 
Rock Hall to Bay Shore, 7:30 A. M. and 1:30 P. M. Tolchester 
to Baltimore, 8:00 A. M. and 2:45 P. M. 

There is an automobile route, Annapolis to Frederick, avoid- 


ing Baltimore, almost all hard surface road, which will be given 
if asked for. 


It would seem advisable to reach Frederick during the after- 


noon of the 30th, as many of our members will be there at that 
time. 


Make your hotel reservations at once direct with the hotel 
management, if you have not already done so. 
Remember the date. Be sure to go and you will not regret it. 
C. M. DASHIELL, Secretary. 


The automobile route to which he refers, we believe, 
is the cut-off at Glenbournie, coming up over the An- 
napolis Boulevard, striking into West Baltimore ta 
Monroe street, and from that into the Frederick Road, 
and straight out to Frederick. Those coming via the 
Bay Shore or Tolchester route would have to come 
through Baltimore. And in addition to the railroads 
or passenger car methods, there are regular auto buses 
which run between Baltimore and Frederick, making 
good time. 


As indicated, the proceedings will begin at 10 A. M., 
and it is expected the Hon. Emory L. Coblentz will wel- 
come the’ Convention. Following the reports of the 
President and the Secretary, Mr. C. C. Woodbury will 
speak upon peas and corn, and Professor Kemp, of the 
Maryland Extension Service, will report upon the work 
done on improving the seed corn strains. 

At 12.15 there wi'l be a sightseeing tour through 
Frederick and vicinity, tendered by the citizens of Fred- 
erick. Historically, Frederick is a most interesting 
point. There the visitor will see the monument and 
grave of Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” as also the monument and home of Bar- 
bara Fritchie, famous from the Civil War. 

At 2.30 the Hon. Wm. M. Jardine, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will address the Convention, and as 
Secretary Jardine is a real agriculturist, and once head 
of the Kansas Experiment Station, we may well expect 
an address of interest and value. 

It is also expected to have an exhibition of seed 
corn, with germination tests, etc., and all in all it prom- 
ises to be a meeting that no canner in the Tri-States can 
afford to miss. 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


The uniformly high quality of seams produced on AMS Single 
Head Closing Machines has never been equalled. 

With a single roller for each operation, set in the AMS Split 
Seaming Ring [Patented], and a single Chuck and Base-plate 
every seam is a tight seam. 

They are the most economical of Closing Machines, both as 
to Cans and Contents. The AMS Straight Line Can Feed 
and Indexing Device prevent spill. The No-Cover—No-Can 
Attachment (an outstanding feature of AMS Closing Ma- 
chines for many years) prevents waste. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
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Growing Tomatoes for the Canning Factory 


Bulletin No. 288 


November, 1924 


By H. D. Brown 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 


PLANT GROWING IN THE OPEN 


The essentials of plant growing cannot be as well controlled 
under field culture as under glass. Neither can the plants be pro- 
duced as early, and consequently the production period and yield 
will not be as great. Nevertheless, plants can be produced much 
more cheaply in the open, and in some seasons nature may be 
kind and provide conditions almost ideal for the production of 
plants without protection. If plants cannot be set in the field 
before June 5 (approximately), nothing is to be gained by the 
use of plants grown under sash, as equally good plants can be 
produced in the open by that time. In fact, field-grown plants 
should be used as soon as they are ready, because those grown 
under sash, as a rule, will have become overgrown and leggy if 
not used before that time. Seed planted in the open should be 
planted thinly (six to twelve per foot) in rows 12-14 inches apart, 
about April 5-20. Sandy soil, or a soil full of organic matter, 
should be chosen, so that the soil will not bake and present the 
seedlings from pushing through the surface of the soil. The 
seed bed should be very carefully prepared; in fact, soil for the 
tomato seed bed should be as finely pulverized as the soil for 
any garden. Seed should be sown very shallow (about % inch 
deep). If only a few seeds are to be planted, they can be sown 
by hand or by using a tin can perforated with the proper-sized 
holes. If larger amounts are to be sown, some form of seed drill 
should be used. If the seeds are planted in rows 12-14 inches 
apart, as recommended, cultivation can be given by means of 
wheel hoes. One or more combination seed drills and wheel hoes 
are essential if large numbers of plants are desired. 

Seed—Good seed should always be used. It should have a 
guaranteed germination and its pedigree should be known. The 
Indiana Canners’ Asociation has been doing very fine work in 
producing tomato seed of the highest quality. The Baltimore 
and Stone varieties are grown mostly for canning. If an earlier 
variety is desired, Bonny Best, Chalk’s Jewel or John Baer may 
be used. The Landreth, Bloomsdale and Perfection varieties have 
given satisfactory yields in recent tests at Purdue. The Cen- 
tury, Norton, Marvel, Norduke and Columbia are wilt-resistant 
varieties. These varieties should not be used unless the soil is 
infected, as they do not, as a rule, yield as high as non-resistant 
forms on disease-free soil. 

Fertilizers for Plant-bed Soils—The fact that the moisture 
and temperature control has such a large influence on the type 
of plant produced makes it possible to supply plenty of fertilizers 
to the soil-in the plant beds, provided these factors are con- 
trolled. In any case, a balanced fertilizer should be used, such 
as 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of a 2-12-6 or 4-12-6 fertilizer, with one- 
half of the nitrogen secured from organic sources, so that it 
will be available more slowly. An application of rotted manure, 
supplemented with acid phosphate, will serve the same purpose. 
The fertilizers should be broadcast and worked into the surface 
of the soil in the plant beds just before the seed is planted. If 
manure is used, it should be free from disease and insect pests. 
Manure containing tomato refuse should never be used. 

Rotation of Plant Beds—The plant beds, whether under glass 
or in the open, should be rotated. The same soil should not be 
used oftener than once every five years. In selecting a location, 
choose one that does not receive the drainage or overflow from 
other sections, as the overflow water is likely to carry disease 
and insect pests. If the beds are thoroughly sterilized, rotation 
is not necessary 

Weed Control—A number of weeds, including ground cherry, 
nightshade and horsenettle, carry diseases which also attack to- 
matoes. If these diseases attack the plant in the plant bed, they 
will have a much greater chance to cause damage than if they 
do not attack the plant until after it reaches the field. For this 
reason it is very important that these, as well as other weeds, 
be kept under control, especially around the plant beds. 

Spraying—Plants should be sprayed every seven days with 
4-6-50 Bordeaux to which two pounds of powdered arsenate of 
lead are added. This spray should be applied to both surfaces 
of the plant, using nozzles that make a fine mist. In no case 
should the spray be applied in such large particles as to tear the 


epidermis of the plant, as spray injury will be sure to result. 
If aphids or thrips appear, a separate application of nicotin2 
sulphate should be made (directions on container). The spray- 
ing is done to check injyry by insects, to prevent the spread of 
disease by insects and to prevent the growth of diseases. The 
plants may be dusted instead of sprayed. For this purpose a 
dust containing 20 per cent calcium arsenate, 16 per cent deny- 
drated copper sulphate and 64 per cent of finely screened 
hydrated lime may be used at the rate of twenty-five or more 
pounds per acre. Such a dust may be secured from manufac- 
turers of insecticides and fungicides. 

Transplanting—Transplanting is the moving of plants from 
one place to another to provide more room. Regardless of 
whether the plants are being set in the field or only moved to 
other plant beds for more favorable growing conditions, it should 
be remembered that transplanting is more or less of a checking 
operation and that the check is directly proportional to the root 
injury. Pot-grown plants are checked but little in transplanting 
because the roots are all transplanted with the plants. Since 
small plants have small root systems, it is possible to transplant 
these plants with a greater share of the roots than when larger 
plants are used. Therefore, the check is less if the plants are 
transplanted when small. This should be kept in mind when seed- 
lings are transplanted from greenhouse or hotbed to cold frame. 
Of course, plants should always be provided with plenty of mois- 
ture during and following transplanting. 

Southern-grown Plants—Southern-grown plants are fre- 
quently used for the early supply instead of plants grown under 
sash. These plants should, however, be used with care. It is 
not always possible to distinguish healthy from diseased tomato 
plants, and for this reason plant growing in Southern States 
should be under the supervision of persons able to select soil 
free from disease and insect pests, especially Fusarium and 
Nematodes, as both pests live in the soil for an indefiinte period 
once they are introduced. Since both are southern or warm- 
season pests (i. e., they thrive best in warm climates), they are 
more likely to be found in Southern soils. Nematodes cause 
enlargements on the roots of the plants. Fusarium infected 
plants are more difficult to identify. (See discussion under dis- 
eases.) If shipments are found to be infected with either pest, 
the plants should be destroyed. 

Shipped plants frequently arrive in a wilted condition. Such 
plants may be planted immediately if the field is moist, other- 
wise they should be thickly planted in trenches (heeled in), 
watered and held until they regain their turgidity, or until the 
growers are ready to plant. The leaves should not be wet, as 


road are liable to be attacked by soft rot in their crowded posi- 
ion. 


SOILS FOR TOMATOES 


Tomatoes, like many other crops, thrive on a fertile, sandy 
loam, but they also yield excellent crops on heavier types of soils, 
provided they are well drained. This is proved by the successful 
culture of the crop on the heavy clay and silt loams in the 
southern part of Indiana. Tomatoes grow almost equally well 
on acid and sweet soils, and for this reason they are becoming 
a popular crop on the acid soils found in Southeastern Indiana. 
Because of the difficulty of growing legumes, corn and other 
crops on acid soils, it is advisable to sweeten such soils with 
limestone for its beneficial effect upon other crops in the rotation 
and because it permits the improvement of the soil through the 
use of legumes. 


Muck soils are not used because most muck areas are so low 
that the crop is often destroyed by late spring and early fall frost. 

In general, a soil congenial for tomatoes is one that is well 
drained and contains abundant plant food and organic matter. 
Tomatoes will not produce well on poorly drained lands, and 
this point should not be overlooked. 


The largest acreages in Indiana are confined to a section 
extending east and west across the State between the Wabasli 
and the White Rivers, and to another section in the southern 
part of the State between the southern limit of the Wisconsin 
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“Clipper” Machinery 


“The CLIPPER” Trade-mark on Canning 
Machinery is a guarantee of superiority. 
We make a large variety of sizes and 
styles of Cleaners for cleaning and grad- 
ing peas and limas. Wide Picking 
Tables in several styles and lengths, in- 
dividual Picking Tables, Viner Feeders, 
Hopper Trucks, and Continuous Convey- 
ors in any length. For complete catalog, 
write to Ferrell of Saginaw. 


MANUFACTURED: 


The GIANT Roller Bearing 


Viner Feeder 


Constructed of the best materials by 
the best workmen and gives the 
best results of any feeder on the 
market It gives the most uniform 
feed and prevents waste of peas or 
pods. 


Net Price $135.00 No. 47 P ea Cleaner 


F. O. B. Siginaw 


Capacity 3 viners or 30,000 cans per day. 


Net Price——F. O. B. Saginaw 


With 3 step Fan Pulleys........... $137.00 
With Variable Air Regulator..... 187.50 


| 
No. 169 Pea Cleaner 
| 
| 


Capacity equal to 4 viners, or 40,000 cans per 
day. 
Price, with Air Regulator and Travel- 
ing Screen Brushes, as shown in 


$250.00 


No 69 Pea Cleaner with 3-step Pull- | 
eys, without Traveling Screen | 
$205 00 | 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY | 


SAGINAW, W. S., MICHIGAN 


} 
| 
With 3-step Pulleys, instead of Air 
| 
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glacial drift and the Ohio River. Most of the land in the second 
section, except that in the western part, is silt and clay loams, 
and is quite acid. 


SOIL FERTILITY 


Soils in the southern and central part of the State are de- 
ficient in phosphorus more than any other element, and the 
tomato crops are greatly benefited by applications of 400 to 500 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 12 or more per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. Nitrogen and potash are not needed to such an 
extent, and should be applied in smaller quantities. Applications 
of from 400 to 1,500 pounds per acre of 2-12-6 fertilizer have 
proved to be most satisfactory. The soils in the northern sec- 
tions are richer and will produce a larger crop without fertilizers 
than the soils in the southern part of the State. Increases In 
yields are, however, generally secured by the same fertilizer 
applications as recommended for the soils in the southern part 
of the State, as these soils, although generally capable of pro- 
ducing a large crop, seem to lack the same fertilizer elements 
as the southern soils after a certain yield has been obtained. 

Manure should be applied to tomato ground when possible. 
It is true that manure tends to delay maturity, but the increased 
yields more than compensate for this. Acid phosphate applica- 
tions inerease earliness. Commercial fertilizer applications 
should be made just before the plants are transplanted in the 
field. These applications are usually broadcasted, as it is doubt- 
ful if the additional cost of making applications near the plants 
is realized in increased yields. If the fertilizer is applied on the 
surface (not drilled in) it is considered best to disk it in. Manure 
applications should be made before plowing, so that they can be 
plowed under. 


SETTING PLANTS IN FIELD 


Preparation of Plants—The plants should be about six or 
eight inches high when they are set in the field. Longer plants 
should be set deep or even planted in a trench, allowing only a 
small portion to be above the surface of the soil, as all portions 
under the soil will produce roots. A heavy watering should be 
given twelve hours before transplanting to make the plants 
turgid. Lift the plants with all the roots possible and leave as 
much soil on the roots as is feasible. Do not pull the plants, but 
lift them with a spade or a fork having small tines. Roots dipped 
in a “loblolly” made of clay and water are better able to stand 
the check of planting in the field. 

Setting in Field—The soil in the field should be thoroughly 
and finely prepared and moist. Success cannot be expected on 
cloddy land. 

If the plants are to be set by hand, the wheels of a two-row 
corn planter may be used for marking the rows, adjusting them 
to the required distance. Marking should be done just before 
planting, as the soil will dry out in the furrows if the marks are 
made long before they are used. Hand transplanting may be 
done very quickly by opening a hole with a spade, into which 
a plant is dropped, the spade withdrawn and the dirt firmed with 
the feet. A man and a boy can plant an acre per day by this 
method. Watering may be accomplished by pouring about a pini 
of water around each plant after it is set. A 50 or 100 gallon 
tank, mounted on wheels, or a sled may be used for hauling the 
water to the field. Dry dirt scraped in around the plant after 
watering will prevent the soil from baking. Select cloudy days 
for planting if possible. If the weather is extremely hot, the 
plants should be set only in the afternoon. Plants are usually 
set four feet by four feet on fertile soil, three and one-half by 
four feet on poor soil and four by five feet on rich soil. 

The plants may be set satisfactorily by machine. When the 
right-sized plants can be secured, the machine is probably the 
better method. It will not, however, set long, spindly plants 
deep enough, and the plants cannot conveniently be set in check 
rows. The main advantages of the transplanting machines are 
that the work is done more rapidly and water may be applied 
with each plant. Data collected in 1920 at Campbellsburg show 
that growers using the transplanting machine secured .98 of a 
ton per acre greater yield than those not using the machine. 
Twenty-three acres were planted by each method. In this case 
the plants were of the right size for machine transplanting and 
the weather was extremely hot, making the use of water almost 
necessary. If the season is late and wet, planting by hand is 
advised in order to insure earlier setting. 

Planting Time—The plants should be set in the field during 
the last two weeks in May and the first week in June, if possible, 
the exact date depending somewhat upon the location in the State. 
Figures collected in New York State show that growers planting 
before June 5th obtained an average yield of 10 tons per acre, 
and those setting the plant after June 5th secured an average of 
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seven tons per acre. Those setting after June 10th secured only 
an average yield of 4.1 tons per acre. Data collected in Indiana 


- in 1920 show somewhat similar results. 


CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 


Cultivation should be given frequently and as shallow as 
possible to effectively kill the weeds. Weeds should not be per- 
mitted to grow. They rob the soil of moisture and fertility and 
harbor insects and diseases. 

At least five cultivations should be given. Care should be 
taken not to injure the vines. Riding cultivators with guards or 
one-horse cultivators may be used. An old mowing machine 


wheel drawn over the soil by one horse is a very satisfactory 
implement for the last cultivation. 


Tomatoes for the canning factory should be “red ripe.” The 
early planting of the plants in the field will cause the tomatoes 
to ripen during a period when the red color develops best and in 
addition prevent the loss of a considerable portion of the crop 
by late frosts. If plants were set in the field early, much of the 
dissatisfaction arising over the color of tomatoes brought to the 
canning factories might be eliminated. 


DISEASES * 


In the canning crop the most serious diseases are Septoria 
leaf spot,,. Fusarium wilt and mosaic. Early blight and bacterial 
spot are of lesser importance. Rather serious losses from rotting 
of the fruit may result from anthracnose and from secondary 
infections following non-parasitic injuries, such as blossom-end 
rot, sun-scald, and growth cracks. In the plant bed early blight 
is probably the most serious disease. 

Septoria leaf spot is characterized by circular brown spots 
on the leaflets and stems, % to % inch in diameter, and on the 
leaves these spots frequently have grayish white centers in which 
may be clearly seen a number of small, black, projecting dots, 
the pycnidia of the fungus which causes the disease. The lesions 
usually occur so abundantly that the leaves are killed outright 
and the disease tends to defoliate the plant, killing the older and 
lower leaves, exposing the fruit to sun-scald, and gradually strip- 
ping the stems until only tufts of leaves at the growing tips re- 
main. The fruit is not infected. The spores spread and cause 
infection only when the plants are wet, and consequently wet 
weather greatly favors this disease. A coating of Bordeaux will 
prevent infection. The disease is also carried with infected trans- 
plants. The fungus persists in the field over winter, hence plant- 
bed and field rotation is advisable. Plant beds should be kept 
free from tomatoes and horse nettles during the summer and 
should be plowed in the fall if possible. Fields to be used for 
tomatoes should also be plowed in the fall if this is feasible. 

Fusarium wilt causes a yellowing and death of the lower 
leaves, followed usually by the death of the entire plant. The 
yellowing often involves one side of the plant more than the 
other, and if the stem or leaf stalk is cut across, a brown dis- 
coloration will be found in the veins or water tubes. (See Pur- 
due Extension Leaflet 116.) Frequently infected plants do not 
die, but remain stunted and bushy. Diseased plants usually yield 
ne marketable fruit. Wilt is caused bv a soil fungus which in- 
vades the roots, and once introduced into the soil this fungus 
persists for many years. Its attack is favored by high temper- 
ature. hence wilt is worse in hot seasons. The disease is spread 
largely by means of infected transplants, particularly imported 
southern-grown plants. It can he held in check by field and 
plant-bed rotation, by using healthy transplants, and by the use 
of wilt-resistant varieties, of which a number have been de- 
veloped. 

The mosaie disease is characterized by a mottling and defor- 
mation of the leaflets, by a stunting of the plant, and frequently 
by an irregular pattern of hrown spots on the leaves, stems and 
fruits. (See Purdue Exp. Sta. Bul. 261.) The yield and ‘quality 
ef the friut is reduced bv early infection. This disease is highly 
infectious and is spread from, plant to plant mainly by insects 
and by handling during the transplanting process. The disease 
does not versist in the seed nor in the soil and lives over winter 
in related perennial weeds such as ground cherry and horse net- 
tle. The eradication of these weeds in and near plant beds and 
fields is pdvisable as a control measure. 

Early blight is less aggressive than the three diseases named 
above. and seems to be serious only on the very young or the 
verv old plants. It causes rather large, irregular, blackish spots 
on the leaves. % to % inch in diameter, with tarretboard mark- 
ings and usually some yellowing of the surrounding leaf tissue. 


*Statement prepared by the Botanical Department of the Bxperi- 
ment Station. 
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Its Work 
Surprised 
Everybody 


The machine which is DIFFERENT. ad 


Its principle is that of an inclined moving 
belt; as it travels, the round peas roll off the 
lower edge, whereas anything flat stays on 
the belt until carried over the end. 


The ‘‘Invincible’’ extracts from graded, sup- 
posedly clean peas, everything which should 
not go into the cans. 


if The ‘‘Invincible’’ costs so little no factory 
; Ay can afford to get get along without it. 

4 “INVINCIBLE” GREEN PEA SEPARATOR 

For Extracting 


Split and crushed peas, leaves, loose hulls, S. HOWES CO. Inc. 


broken pods and vines, or anything of that 


kind. INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
It is some machine! SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Of all of the mechanical equipment used in a oe 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea 23 oo 
hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 

Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Green Pea Hulling Machinery 
4 is playing a very important part inthe production 


of canned peas. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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On green fruits late in the season early blight causes brown 
sunken spots. On seedings it produces stem cankers that result 
in brittle weakened place at which the stem may break over when 
the plant is larger. Spraying with Bordeaux in the plant bed 
and the repection of cankered transplants are the most feasible 
control measures. 

Bacterial spot causes very objectionable black, scabby spots 
on the fruit. This disease is seed-carried and may be prevented 
by seed disinfection. (See Purdue Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 251.) 


INSECTS ATTACKING TOMATOES * 


The tomato plant is subject to attack and injury by many 
insects, but a comparatively few are only occasionally serious, 
and probably only two or three can be considered as fairly reg- 
ular pests. The adoption of a regular spray schedule, using the 
4-6-50 Bordeaux, to which is added arsenate of lead at the rate 
of two pounds to 50 gallons, as recommended above, should pro- 
tect the plants from the most of the insects which are likely to 
attack tomatoes. The dust treatments referred to above should 
likewise prove effective. 

The following insects are those more often encountered: 

Root-Infesting Insects — White grubs and wireforms may 
damage the roots and are to be found in fields following blue 
grass or timothy sod. In hotbeds and greenhouses they may 
occur where sod has been used in the compost. In the latter case 
steam sterilization of the soil, as recommended above, is the 
effective control. In the field a good system of rotation is usu- 
ally effective in preventing the occurrence of these insects and in 
localities where these insects are common it is desirable to avoid 
planting tomatoes in ground which has been in blue grass or 
timothy the previous year. 7 

The root-knot nematode, an animal pest, but not an insect, 
is responsible for the production of knots or galls on the roots, 
resembling the nitrogen nodules on the roots of leguminous 
plants. Plants attacked are weakened, turn yellow and show a 
general weakened and unthrifty condition. Southern-grown 
plants are most likely to show infestation by this pest. The 


*Information on insect control furnished by the Department of 
Entomology, Purdue University, Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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grower should avoid setting out infested plants. Plants grown 
in hotbeds, under Indiana conditions, will be free from these 
pests if the soil has been previously sterilized. Clean plants, if 
set in nematode free soil, will not become infested. 

Leaf and Fruit-Eating Insects—The common large, green 

tomato werm, the potato beetle and grasshoppers which devour 
the foliage; flea-beetles which eat small holes in the leaves, par- 
ticularly the leaves of plants in the hotbed, and the tomato fruit 
worm, which eats into the fruit and is the same as the corn-ear 
worm, are the principal insects in this group. All can be con- 
trolled by the spray or dust schedule already mentioned. 
: Poison bran bait is also an effective contrel for grasshoppers 
if applied early in the morning when the grasshoppers begin to 
feed. The preparation of this bait is given below, under cut- 
worms. 

Sucking Insects—Plant lice are occasionally sufficiently 
troublesome, especially as carriers of certain plant diseases, to 
require the application of control measures. A nicotine spray, 
using % pint of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate to 100 gallons of 
water, in which eight pounds of soap has been dissolved, is effec- 
tive. 

White flies are often troublesome in greenhouses and may 
be controlled by fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas or spray- 
ing with 40 per cent nicotine sulphate at the rate of one pint to 
100 gallons of water in which is dissolved eight pounds of soap. 
In spraying it is important to hit the undersides of the leaves, 
and it is desirable to precede spraying with one or two tobacco 
fumigations. 

Miscellaneous Insects—Two insects, the cutworm and stalk- 
borer, are frequently quite troublesome and require special 
methods of control. 

Cutworms are the immature stages of moths which com- 
monly lay their eggs in grassy or weedy ground in the fall, and, 
therefore, may be present in hotbeds and greenhouses where sod 
ground is used or in the field where tomatoes follow timothy, 
blue grass or weedy ground. In the former sterilization is effec- 
tive. In the field it is well to avoid using ground which harbors 
these pests, but if that has not been done, broadcast poison bran 


*Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


E guarantee this machine to ‘“‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ Alltin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 3}¢ inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33¢ inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 154 inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
/ machine and driven by belt from the driving 
_ pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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A Few 


Practical 
Suggestions 


Every one a 


Money Saver 


Ayars Universal Filler Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler 


Write us for prices 


covering your requirements 


Ask for copy of 


our 335 page catalague 


j Robins Retort Robins Crate 


Robins-Beckett Double Can Cleaner 


A. K. Robins & Co., 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARRY R. STANSBURY, Vice-Pres. 


Property bounded by Lombard, 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, Pres. & Treas. 


Concord and West Falls Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


50,000 square feet 
ready to serve you 


Robins Circle Steam Hoist Sanitary Enamel Buckets 
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bait over the field, the application to be made in the evening and 
as soon as the first cutworm or its injury is noticed, at the rate 
of 10 or 12 pounds per acre. The bait is prepared as follows: 
Paris green (white arsenic may be substituted, but not 
Cheap molasses (not Karo and similar grades. 
be strong molasses such as stock feeding grade).. 2 quarts 


1 pound 


Mix bran and Paris green thoroughly. In a separate recep- 
tacle mix the molasses and water. Then mix the two. The mash 


should be neither sloppy nor too dry, but well moistened so as to 
scatter thinly when broadcasted. 

The common stalk-borer is a slender caterpillar boring into 
the stalk, causing the stalk to wilt and die. The moth lays the 
eggs in grassy and weedy fie'ds or borders of fields, and the 
young caterpillars hatching frem these eggs live in the stems 
of grass, weeds and the like. Clean fall and spring culture 
around tomato fields will minimize trouble from these borers. 
After plants become infested it is desirable to destroy the borers 
by pinching the stalk where they are burrowing. This can be 
done rapidly, beginning the pinching at the point where the 
frass is noticed and working downward. It is practicable to 
apply this hand method, for otherwise the caterpillars may emi- 
grate to uninfested plants and cause additional losses. 


HOW TO MAKE THE ACID TEST IN KRAUT. 


The National Kraut Packers Association has just 
issued the following letter of instructions: 

Here follows the directions for making 
the acid content test on kraut. For this test 
you can use “Acid Testing Outfit No. 149, Gov- 
ernment Official Method.” 

Remove from the tank a small amount of 
brine. This should be taken at least two feet 
beneath the surface, and is done by suction 
through a giass tube. if possible a hole in the 
side of the tank might ve provided for this 
purpose. (Brine taken from the top or bot- 
tom of the iank difiers, hence that taken from 
the middle best represents the average pre- 
vailing acidity.) 

‘Lake accurately with a pipette 5cc. of the 
kraut brine and empty this into an ordinary 
glass tumbler or any open-mouth flask. (To 
this may be added a smaiti amount of distilled 
water, which is simply to provide bulk, the 
water having no chemical reaction.) 

Add to this about icc. of phenolphthalein 
solution (4 or 5 drops). fill the 50cc. burette 
with 1.10 noimal sodium hydrate solution. 
(Let a little run out of the bottom so as to 


make sure that the rubber tube pinch valve is 
full. Uniess vou do this the test may be inac- 
curate.) 

Then let run in very slowly from the bu- 


solution of sodium hy- 
drate. While this is running in shake the 
glass consianily and watch closely. As soon 
as a permanent faint pink tint is produced in 
the entire amount of this final mixture in the 
glass, no more should be run in, for the acid 
has then been neutralized. Then read off the 
burette the. number of cubic centimeters and 
fractions which were required to neutralize. 
Let us say you used 6 ce of sodium hy- 
drate from the bureiie in neutralizing the 
acid. Figure the acid content as follows: 6 
times .18 equals 1.08 per cent acid content of 
sample. (In other words, multiply the num- 
ber of cc. sodium hydrate used by .18, and the 
resulting figure will be the acid content. 
Acid Testing Outfit No. 149 consists of 


rette the 1.10 normal 
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The Flush Season 


While you are checking up on your 
plant for the flush season it is well to 
remember the important part which the 
right ofsanitary cleanliness plays in in- 
suring every possible profit from every 
dollar you have invested. 


Stale odors, fermentation, improperly 
washed equipment - - the cause of flats 
and swells - - are 

against by the use of 


readily 


provided 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


This pure, inorganic, natural, active 
cleaner is the deadly enemy of all ob- 
jectionable matter, yet it is so mild that 
it does notattack the surface of canning © 
equipmant neither does it harm the 
hands of the user. . 


It is a wonderful rinser; it removes 
quickly and easily all foreign matter, 
so that the rich, delicious quality of 
your pack is adequately 
against deterioration. 


protected 


Indian in circle 


Ask your Supply Man. 


It cleans clean. 


in every package 
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The J. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte Michigan 
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“If it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


PLAN 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 
PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


General Sales Office 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Western Sales Dept. 
14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORIES 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Inc., San Jose, Cal. 


Buffalo 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 
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Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 


ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 
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the pieces as shown on the following page. 
Acedic Acid Testing Outfit No. 149 (U.S. 
Government Official Method), consisting of a 
_ 50 ce. burette complete with support, beaker, 
. stirring rod, pipette, standard (N/10) solution 
of sodium hydrate and solution of Phenolph- 
thalein, complete with directions. 

The above pipette is 6 cc. volume. When 
ordering this outfit from E. H. Sargent & Co., 
155 E. Superior Street, Chicago, request them 
to send a 5 cc. instead of the 6 cc. pipette. 


THE FRUIT PROSPECTS IN NORTHWEST. 


HE Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, under date of Puyallup, Wash., March 4th, 
1925, said: 

One of the principal factors affecting the supply 
and price level on berries in our section is the damage 
which occurred to our crops during last December from 
frost. There is not much to add to the report on crop 
conditions which we issued February 10th. Agricultu- 
ral experts continue to predict a short crop of raspber- 
ries and blackberries in the Valley. We feel justified 
in saying at this time it will not be over 50 per cent of 
normal. 

In making a prediction of this kind we have in mind 
a statement which was issued last season announcing 
serious damage to the red raspberry crop. However, 
when harvested it was found to be a full crop. A study 
of conditions at the end of last vear’s season showed 
the following: 

Our raspberry crop is derived from canes which 
stand erect instead of being trained horizontally, as in 
the case of some of our other varieties of berries. Dur- 


. The Popularity of the | 
Souder Continuous Cooker | 


Because of its simplicity, compactness, moderate 
price, and ability to handle three size cans at 
same time has created a demand far greater 
than the possible production for reasonable de- 
livery. It makes a wonderful asset to the 
modern canning factory---so to be sure of de- 
livery for the coming canning season, you'd 
better order early. 


> 


It’s just the ‘‘one’’ cooker you’ve always had 
in mind for your factory. It’s labor and steam 
saving qualities---ease of action---and quality of 
pack---appeal to every canner. 


Write us direct or our nearest agent for more 
information---but don’t make the mistake of 
buying any other cooker before you know more 
about the Souder Cooker. You'll be thoroughly 
satished. We'll guarantee that. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
—_— AGENTS 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CORP. SPAULDING & METCALF 
Chicago---Baltimore 514 Arch Street, 
Newark, New York Philadelphia 
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ing the early growing season of 1924 a sever frost was 
experienced, resulting in many buds on the upper parts 
of the raspberry canes being destroyed. This condition 
would certainly indicate a short crop; but here is where 
Nature stepped in and asserted herself and transferred 
all the strength into the buds on the lower portion of 
the canes. Therefore, the lower buds, which usually 
do not produce a crop, were stimulated by this added 
strength and threw out arms which produced a suffi- 
cient and later crop to offset the shortage on the top 
portion of the canes. This condition helped by an un- 
usually favorable and late growing season. 

In other words, the apparent damage in the crop 
of 1924 was only on the top portion of the canes. The 
present damage in this season’s crop indicates an en- 
tirely different situation. The canes appear to be dam- 
aged from the top down to the butt. If this 1s true 
there will be no buds on the canes so damaged to take 
the place of those injured by the severe freeze of De- 


cember, 1924. \/ 


DEATH OF HENRY L. FORHAN. 


In the death of Henry L. Forhan, which occurred 
on March 8th at Rochester, Minn., the Maine canning 
industry and the fraternity of allied interests through- 
cut the country lost one of its most prominent members. 

Mr. Forhan was the head of the company bearing 
his name, having extended his business from a small 
beginning with one factory, many years ago, to his 
present line of seven corn canneries, three lobster plants 
and two blueberry factories. He was one of the pio- 
neers of the business, a man of exceptional experience 
and judgment, and was of great value and influence in 
the Maine Canners Association. 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


We like to sell a packer a TOWNSEND 
String Bean Cutter, for it is good business, 
satisfactory to both parties. We make a profit 
and the buyer gets the best value for his 
money, a fair exchange. 


Burton, Cook & Co 


Rome, N. Y. 


(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co.) 


MR. CANNER: 


The season’s tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
i /, % baskets early. Write us for delivered 
| jj, prices now. Prices always advance as 


demand increases. We make the baskets: 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 


Phones \ night) Berkeley 200 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to beat competition 


} 
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INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 
are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 
desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 2” in. diameter will go direct 


to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 
a cull. 


We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 
ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 
the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Steam Crosses 
Steel Stools 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Fire Pots 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


No. 46 
Tread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


> 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


() 
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He was also a man of sterling worth, of peculiarly 
kind and gentle friendship, generous in the hidden way 
of the true charity, thoughtful for all. It is no wonder 
that he was in turn loved and honored by legions of 
friends in all walks, a favorite friend to all of his busi- 
ness associates, and a popular comrade in his social affil- 
iations. 

Mr, Forhan was ill but a short time, going to Roch- 
ester, Minn., in the hope of receiving help there. His 
Geath was a great shock to the community. His fune- 
ral was held in Portland on March 13th, with a very 
large attendance and a profusion of flowers to offer 
silent tribute to his memory. 


Mr. Forhan was 66 years of age, and is survived 
by his wife. a daughter, Mrs. C. E. Harmon; a brother, 
John, of the Portland Packing Co.; a sister, Mrs. H. P. 
Sargent, and two grandsons. 


FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD. 
By the Department of Commerce, Washington, 


Norwegian Sardine Shipments Break All Records— 
The year closed with Stavanger fish canners in an un- 
usually strong position, after a seasonable exportation 
of canned sardines that broke all records in shipments 
to the United States, as well as to England and Aus- 
tralia, the American Consul at that point informs the 
Department of Commerce. 


American buying of sardines of all classes for the 
last six months of 1924 equalled $1,740,736, a gain of 
practically 100 per cent as compared with $892,198 for 
the same period of 1923. 

Prices since December 1 have continued remark- 
ably steady. First class dingley quarters have dropped 
from crowns 63 to 57 the case, which exactly corre- 
sponds with the diminished exchange value of the dol- 
lar in crowns. In other words, the price to American 
buyers has remained the same. While this has meant 
a loss of about 12 per cent to the canners, it was found 
that all attempts to transfer even a portion of his loss 
to the American consumer was met with a steady re- 
fusal to buy. 


On January 1 there were about 100,000 cases of 
standard grade sardines on this market, of which ap- 
proximately 20,000 cases had been sold by January 19, 
about 60 per cent to American buyers. Packers say 
that not more than half of the January purchases have 
been shipped, pointing to more than sufficient stocks 
actually on wholesalers’ shelves, but an optimistic buy- 
er’s viewpoint for the spring retail business. 

Aside from the stock of dingley quarter sardine 
stocks, most of the canned fish stocks here are unusual- 
ly low, many leading lines being completely exhausted. 
Fair stocks are reported, however, of one and two layer 
“mussa”’ or extra small sized herring, but prices in this 
article have held firm under the influence of steady 
prices all along the line. 


The interesting experiment of last January in the 
packing here of fish caught in North Sea waters has 
not been repeated. The inferiority of flavor of this 
product as compared with the Norwegian fish made its 
sale even at much lower prices somewhat difficult. 
Leading packers here declare that for 1924 there is no 
probability of a repetition of last year’s experiment, so 
that Stavenger canneries will experience a very dull 
season until the opening of the winter herring catch 
toward the end of February. , 
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Norway Has Good Salmon Season— The Nor- 
wegian 1924 salmon catch was very satisfactory, ac- 
cording to official and trade reports, writes Mr. A. E. 
Fenselau, of the Commercial Attache’s Office to the 
Department of Commerce. Exports during 1924 
amounted to 762,300 kilograms, as compared with 
536,000 kilograms in 1923 and 545,000 in 1922. The 
home consumption is put at about 500,000 kilograms, 
on this basis it is estimated that the total 1924 catch 
was well over 1.2 million kilograms. Details regarding 
country of destination of exports are not yet available 
for 1924, but it appears that as in previous years, Great 
Britain was the largest buyer of Norwegian salmon, 
followed by Sweden and Belgium. Apparently, little 
or no salmon is exported from Norway to the United 
States. 

During the period January 1-17 of the current 
year the Norwegian exports of salt mackerel amounted 
to 637 barrels, practically all of which went to the 
United States. In the same period split cod exports 
reached 1,191,194 kilograms. Spain and Portugal are 
Norway’s best customers for this class of fish. The 
exports of canned fish products during the fortnight 
under review amounted to 1,115,032 kilograms, but 
eg regarding countries of destination are not avail- 
able. 


Spain Prohibits Use of Artificial Vinegars in Pre- 
serves—The use of artificial vinegars in the manufac- 
ture of preserves, sauces and pickles for public con- 
sumption in Spain has been prohibited by a Spanish 
Royal Order of January 17, 1925, according to an an- 
nouncement appearing in the ““Gacetta de Madrid,” and 
recently received in the Department of Commerce. 


British Columbia Packs Orange Marmalade—lIt is 
reported that approximately 32,000 cases of orange 
marmalade will be packed in British Columbia during 
the coming season, if sufficient oranges are available, 
writes the American Consul at Vancouver to the De- 
partment of Commerce. There is said to be an in- 
creased demand in western Canada this year for orange 
marmalade, hut manufacturers are understood to be 
finding it difficult to procure sufficient supplies of bit- 
ter oranges. Some firms placed early orders in Japan, 
but have found it difficult to obtain supplementary sup- 
plies, it is said. 

A Guide to Good Packing—The loss of millions of 
dollars each year through careless or injudicious pack- 
ing—which invites pilferage and results in breakage 
or other destruction—is a tax on industry which all 
those sharing in the distributive process should join 
forces to eliminate. 


GIBRALTAR AS A MARKET FOR CANNED FOODS 


There is a market in Gibraltar for jams, jellies and canned 
milk, owing to the prevalence of British dietary habits, the nat- 
ural inclination of the Latin inhabitants for sweets and the lack 
of sufficient quantities of guaranteed fresh milk, writes the 
American Consul to the Department of Commerce. 

Jams and jellies are supplied almost exclusively by British 
manufacturers and are sold generally in one-pound glass jars at 
a retail price of 17 cents. Marmalades are sold in ten-pound 
tins. Preserved fruits formerly enjoyed considerable popularity, 
but a reduction in the size of the garrison has greatly lessened 
the demand. 

It is estimated that 10000 cases of canned milk are con- 
sumed annually, exclusive of army and navy requirements. Of 
this amount only a small percentage is of American origin. In 
1923, however, American expert figures show that 142,480 pounds 
of evaporated milk were shipped to Gibraltar. Only small quan- 
tities of milk are obtained in Gibraltar itself. Most of the supply 
comes from Spain, but in view of unsanitary dairy conditions 
residents are unwilling to use it and resort to canned milk. 
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“THE HOUSE STEGHER. 


We excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Highest Standard 
of Arti istic for Commereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1 200 2)b. cans 
Conceded to he the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted toeach kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


We tried to burst this box! 


H & D Boxes prevent cans from 
“wedging” under rough handling. 
Here’s proof. This H & D Box of 
24 full quart cans was tumbled 

down a flight of stairs and against yy 
a concrete wall at the bottom— 
TWICE—without damage. 


H &D Boxes offer similar protection for ZASTROW ise 
your products. Write for free sample. MACHINE co us 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. INC ‘i 

Member Canning Machineryand Supplies Association = 

800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 1404-1410 


THAMES STREET 


SHIPPING BOXES 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


he ) 
— 
3 |B) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
-If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 
2 Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 
1 Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 
1 Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 
1 Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 
5 Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 
15 K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. 
3 Five horse power direct current motors. 
1 Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 
15 Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales 4°’ 
apart. 
1 Keystone Steam well pump, working head 6 x 24, 
cylinder 2} x 36’’ with rods complete. 
1 Ton direct current Sprague Electric Hoist. 
13 Johnson Temperature Controllers complete. 


The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 lb. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 lb. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

- Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Tomato Washer. 
1 New Type, Rotary, Peerless Tomato Washer. 
1 Sprague-Low Pulping Machine. 
3 1,000 gallon Copper Coils, Traps and Tanks. 
1 Kern Finisher. 
Kemp Bros. Pkg. Co., 505 Peoples Life Bldg., Frankfort, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Indiana Pulper. 
1 Kern Finisher. 
1 Blancher. 
1 4 sieve Colossus Grader. 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker. 
Address Box A-1297, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Peerless Rotary Tomato Washers, 
latest models, used two seasons, in elegant condition. 
Wire or write for prices. Canning Machinery Ex- 
change, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE- 2-19’ Huntley Blanchers used one year. 
Berlin Canning Machinery Works. 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE— 


Lewis String Bean Cutter 

Townsend Bean Cuttea 

Guykendall Mixer 

Corn Worm Conveyor 

6 Pocket M & S Corn Cooker-Filler 
Wooden Cyclone Pulper 

Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers 
Sprague Metallic Pea Picking Tables 
Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table 
Elgin Filler 6 0z. to 32 oz. 

Karl Kiefer Filler 

Knapp Labeling Machine for No. 2 cans 
Several Burt Labeling Machines 

Several Burt Boxers 


Write, wire or phone for prices. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 
26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 
24’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 
4’’ center to center. 
Will quote unsual price if sold before removal from present 
location. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
1 Beach Russ Vaccum Pump and Tank. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10’’ 
1 Hand Driven Burt Labeling Machine. 
ee of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
ruit. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


5 Sprague Model M. Cutters 

4 Cabbage Coring Machines 

1 Smith Kraut Machine 

6 Redwood Tanks 14’ ft. diameter, 12 ft. high 


Address Box A-1313 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


8 Coons Paring Machines (overhauled) 

3 Berlin Galvanized Pea Hoppers 30x60 round, cap- 

acity 7000 lbs. Peas, 6’’ cut off (never used) 

1 24 lbs. Knapp Boxer, nearly new. 

1 Haller Fruit and Berry Washer. 

1 Van Enwyck No. 10 Apple Filler. 

1 Side Crank Steam Engine 10 x 14-35 H. P. 
All above machinery in excellent operating condition and 
prices are reasonable. 

Address Box A-1312 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR’SALE—Ata bargain price, Four 40 x 60 Zastrow 
Retorts in perfect condition. 
Geo. W. Ward, P. O. Box 482, Norfolk, Va. 
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FOR SALE---2 Sprague All Purpose Pea Blanchers, pur- 
chased in 1919. 


1 Swivel Cage Washer to feed Collossus Pea Grader, 

purchased in.1919. 

4 Hamachek Viner Feeders. 

5 Aprons for Scott Viners, one almost new. 

1 No. 12 Pea and Bean Filler for No. 2 cans, purchased 

from Ayars Machine Co. in 1919. 

11 bushels Rice’s Market Garden Pea Seed. 

1 40h. p. Sinker Davis Steam Engine, almost new. _ 
Write for full description and prices. Will sell cheap if 
sold at once. Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—% brace tomato baskets. 
your station in carload lots on application. — 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


Price delivered 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Alaska Seed Peas grown 
by Clark, of 1924 crop. 25 Bushels Burpee’s String- 


less Bean Seed. The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


~ FOR SALE—About 300 bushels Leonard Seed m . 


pany’s Best Alaska Peas, 1924 crop. 
Will make attractive price F. O. B. New Freedom, Pa. 


Chas. G. Summers Jr. Inc., Henderson’s Wharf, Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—90 Bushels Rogers Winner Pea Seed, 1924 
crop, grown by Rogers Bros. Seed Company. 375 bushels 
Rogers Green Admiral Pea Seed, 1924 crop, grown by 
Rogers Bros. Seed Company. Bags extra at cost. 

Address Box A-1306 care of The Canning Trade. 
FOR 3ALE— 
400 lbs. Connecticut Country Gentleman Seed, 20 cts. 
lb. 

1000 No. 3 Wood Shooks, 12 cts. each. 
F. O. B. Mason, Ohio. 


The Mason Cang. Co., Union Central Bldg.. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
1200 lbs. Rogers Golden Bantam Corn Seed, 10 cts. 
per lb. 
7000 lbs. Rogers Winner Pea Seed, 15 cts. per lb. 
6500 Ibs. Green Admiral Pea Seed, 16 cts. per lb. 
Terms; S.D-B.L F.0.B. New York State factory. 
. Address Box A-1310 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—55 bushel Stringless Refugee Bean Seed. 
Write for price. 


Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 


Seed—Wanted 


WANTED—20 Bushels Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 
Bean Seed. 


Address Box A-1307 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


CANNERY FOR SALE—Going concern, up-to- 
date in every particular. No competition on Tomatoes, 
Peaches and Blackberries. Three hours drive on State 
Road from Baltimore; on Western Shore of Maryland. 
McGaw Davis & Co., 936 Fell St., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR SALE OR RENT—Up-to-date canning plant, 
located in the garden spot of New York State. Large 
acreage available for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
equipped for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, Sauer Kraut, To- 


mato Puree, Catsup and Fruits. Address Box A-1300, 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—The canning factory known as the Serto Pkg Co., 
located at Centreville, Queen Anne County, Maryland, built along 


side of the State cement road with two acres and twenty-four one 
thousands of land. 


It consists of a frame building two stories high 50 x 150 feet. It 
has aconcrete foundation and concrete floor, separate building for 
three boilers, two 150 H. P., five years old, and one 250H. P., one 
year old. Railroad siding on the Baltimore & Atlantic R R. and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad half a mile from the factory. 

Large acreage of tomatoes obtainable from local farmers, factory 
delivery and within a radius of 10 to 15 miles. with railroad delivery, 
additional acreage can be contracted. This territory also grows in 
abundance Sweet Corn, Peas and Fruits. 

Labor obtainable is sufficient and reasonable. 


The location is considered a fine tomato growing district with 
good shipping and general facilities. 


The plant being equipped with two large vacuum pans, could be 
turned into a condensed milk station at smallexpense, as abundant 
supply of milk is available in this territory. 


Write for further details and conditions. 
Scaramelli & Co., Inc., 379 Washington St., New York City. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Max Ams No. 128 Seamers. 
serial number, equipment, ccndition and price. 
United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 


State 
The 


WANTED—Party with some money and experi- 
ence to take over and operate fruit and vegetable can- 
nery in Blaine, Washington. For particulars write 
Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. 


WANTED—2 “‘Wonder Cookers’’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Large Hydraulic Cider Presses. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—Party having extensive connections with 
Eastern grocery chain store buyer would take financial in- 
terest and sales management of canning concern packing 
staple lines. Give details first letter. Satisfactory references. 

Address Box A-1301, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Townsend No. 2 Bean Cutter. 
in good condition. 


Address Box A-1311 care of The Canning Trade. 


Must be 


WANTED—5,000 cases No. 3 syrup pears. 
Address B A-1308 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wahted 


WANTED—First class, thoroughly experienced, competent 
canned foods salesman. To such a man we offer year around 
employment and a splendid opportunity for advancement. Pick- 
rell & Craig Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—First class Superintendent for Indiana corn 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing Fancy Corn. 
Please reply, stating age, experience and salary required. Splen- 


did opportunity for right man. Address Box B-1291, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


| | 
iy 
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WANTED—One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 


factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- . 


tables conserves, jellies, condensed soups ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental Permanent posi- 
tion assured to good man. State experience, ccmpentation ex] ect- 
ed, references. 

Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced man for setting-up and 
maintaining automatic can making machinery, expecially Max Ams 
68 AT Double Seamers. in general line factory. 

Address reply stating e\perience in detail to Jas. D. Glunts & 
Co., 68 Devonshire St, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—First class Processor on Peas for Wisconsin 
factory, to act as Superintendent. Must have complete knowl- 
edge of packing and processing Fancy Peas, and used to handling 
help. Steady position. Good oppertunity for right man. Ad- 
dress Box B-1290, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man thoroughly familiar with the packing of 
Green Stringless Beans. Address Box B-1298, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent Processor for Mexico, able to pack 
full line of vegetables. fruits and table condiments. State exper- 
ience. All information confidential. 

Address Box B-1309 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man capable of installing corn ma- 
chinery, and familiar with the process of canning it. Immediate 
employment. 

Address Box B- 1393 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager and processor. 20 years ex- 
perience. Complete knowledge of packing quality fruits, jellies, ve- 
getables, catsup. sauces and full line fancy brands Used to effici- 
A-1 refer- 


ently handle large plant and help. Salary $3,000 year. 
ences. 


' Address Box B-1303 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now managing fruit and 
vegetable canning plant. wishes to mske a change. would like to 
locate with a company that can offer a permanent proposition that 
will lead to advancement. 

Address Box B-1305 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty years 
experience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetab'es, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies. Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Scup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handlirg he'p and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 

Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager by man 36 years old; 
twelve years experience with Fruits and Vegetables. Knows 
every operation from grower to consumer. ‘Technical educa- 


tion. Best references. Address Box B-1294, care The Can- 
ning Trade 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager and Processor, with 
twenty-two years’ experience packing Fruits, Vegetables, Cat- 
sup and Sauerkraut. Able to handle large plant with efficiency. 
Can erect new plant and install machinery. Have salesmanship 


and execptive ability. Address Box B-1299, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-processor. Extensive 
experience as fine Corn packer, whole grain or otherwise. Best of 
references. Address Box B-1302 care of The Canning Trade. 
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CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


; lave you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Sta 
tus of th 
C N THe an 
Ty 
: 
2 Clican Can Co } 
NEw ™Pany I} 
| 
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****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(California), 


White Mammoth, No. 2 
White Mam., 
Green No. 


White, Large, No. 2%........-. Out 
White, Large, Peeled. No. 2%.. ont 
Green, Large, No. 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, NO. 24 
Green, Small, No. 24g....000004 Out 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 3.85 


Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 4.20 
Green; Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 


BAKED BEANS} 


Plain, No. -65 

In Sauce, NO. 

Plain, No. 3..... 

In SACO, ING: LOU 
BEANS} 


String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .90 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 .... 
Stringless, Standard, 
Stringless, Standard, 
White Wax, Standard No. 2.. 

White, Wax, Standard, No. 10:: 
Limas, Extras, NO. 
Limas, praetor No. 2 
Limas, oaked, oO. 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... 


BEETS+ 
Small, Whole, No. Out 
Standard, Whole, NO. B.cccccce Out 
Large, Whole, NO. B.cccccccccce 
Cut, No. 3..... 


-80 
87% 


.50 
CORN? 

Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. o. b. Balt. 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co .. 

Std. 2, f.o.b. Co.. 

No. 2, » Balt.. 


Ex. 0. 
Extra Standard a> No. 2. 
Standard Western, No. 2.....+- «+++ 


HOMINY¢ 
Lye, 


No. 3.. 
Standard, Split, 
Standard, Split, No. 10.... 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? 


12 Kinds, No. 45 


OKRA AND TOMATOES$ 


Standard, NO. 2. Out 
Standard, NO. 8. Out 


PEASt 
| Sieve, 2a, f. b. factory.. 
f. o. b. Baltimore 2 
. 2 Sieve, 2s, ° 5°: b. factory.. 1. 
. b. Baltimore 1. 
. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. ‘o. b. factory. 1 
Baltimore 1 
. 4 Sieve, 2s, b. factory... 
f. o. b. Baltimore 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, £ o. b. Balto.. 
Seconds, BA Out 
| J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out 
. J. Sifted, 1s, No. 8 Sieve.... _-90 
J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1. 
Fancy Petit Peis, 


PUMPKIN¢ 


Standard, No. 3, factory....... _-95 
Standard, No. 3 

RURAL, 


SAUERKRAUT? 


.90 


Standard, No. -70 

Standard, No. 2% 

Standard, No. 3 

SPINACHt 

Ls 

Standard, No. 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices CO rrected by our special “Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No: 4-50 
California, No. 3 70 
iF. O. B. basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 
Balto. N. Y. 
Green Core, Green Limas...... 
With D eans, No. + es 1.40 1.45 
SWEET POTATOES} 

B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county. 35 
Standard, No. 3 f. o. b. Balto.. 2. 25 (1.95 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. County 2.15 see 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County Out 6.25 

TOMATOESt 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. ieee. Out Out 
Jersey, No. 16, f.o.b. > ae Ont 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. 5.10 5.50 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County..... 5.00 5.50 
Sanitary 3s, Out 
Jersey, No. o.b. County.... Out .... 
Ex. Std., $,_f£.0.b. Balto.«. 1.75 


Standard No. 3, b. Baltimore 1.5714 


Standard, f.o.b. County.. 1.55 
Seconds, No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore Out Out 
Standard 2s, f.0.b. Baltimore... 1.10 1.1744 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. Bae” wane 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore .... .... 
Standard 9s, o.b. Baltimore... Out Out 
Standard ls, f.o.b. Baltimore... .72%4 .80 
Standard Is, f.o.b. County.... .72% .80 
TOMATO PULP} 
No. f.o.b. Baltimore.. 4.00 5.40 
oO. e 
No. Out .80 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine, NG. 10... Out 
Michi an, No. 4.25 
Md., No. 8, f.0-b. Baitimore.... 1.25 1.35 
Pa., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 4.25 .... 
Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.80 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Mes. 1.20 1.35 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... waee 
BLUEBERRIES 
Seconds, Red; NO. 1.40 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...: 1.35 Out 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 
Extra Preserved, 1.06 Cat 
Sour Pitted Red, i0s............ 
California Standard 2%s........ 2.85 2.80 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. 275 2.60 
California, Std., No. 2% Y. x 2.60 2.35 
PEACHES+ 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Standard Yellow, NG. Out 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Stanéa-ds, White, No. 3........ Out .... 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Se 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1.75 1.85 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.. 
Seconds, ite, No. 3.. 1.30 Out 
Seconds, 1.30 1.40 
Pies, Unpeeled, - 1.10 1.20 
Pies. Peeled, No. Out 
Pies. Unpeeled. No. 2.00 2.15 
Pies, Peeled, No. Out cece 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ 
Standards, No. 2, in Water.. 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Si Ae 
Seconds, No. $, in Water.. 

Standards, No. 8, 
Standards, No. 3, 


in Syrup...... 1 


1-00 


Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.. 60 
PINEAPPLE®* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.15 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, 2. 2.00 
Bahama Sliced, Bx, Std. 2. Out 
Bahama Grated, Std., 
Hawaii, Sliced, No 2%... 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.70 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.35 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. 1 Vul 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ Ont 
Eastern 
Eastern Pie, No: “1022222 3.50 
Porte Rice, No. 16. 4.00 
PLUMSt 
Black, Water, No. secant 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, NG, 1.75 
Red, Water, No 
Red, Water, 9.25 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Stendeem. Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 
Preserved, 
Extra, Preserved, 2.00 
Standard, 
Extra, Preserved, NG 
Standard, Water, We: 16........ 5.75 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 1.95 
LOBSTER?* 
Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ 1.70 
Flats, Ib. case, 4 doz........ 1.55 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 360 
Standards, © 1-45 
Standards, 10 oz. Kcelnkes 3.15 
Standards, 200 
Selects, 6 0Z........ 2.50 
SALMON? 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. Y..cccce cece 
Cohoe, Fiat, No. 
Pink, Tall, - 1.40 
Medium. Red 1.40 
SHRIMP? 
Wet or No. 


Out 


asRsassass 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 


Oil, Keyless.... 


% Mustard, Keyless.. 
California, POP CASE. 


Oval, No. 1 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 


TUNA FISH—Whilite, per Case 


California, 4s 
California, . 
Califor, 36 
California, %s, Blue Fin. . 
California, 1s, 
California, ¥%s, Striped 


California, 1s, Striped ......... - 


4.15 50 1.75 
1.85 
3.65 ut 
4.75 Out 
Out 
Tips, 3.75 2.80 
2.50 
.70 2.35 
2.10 
1.10 Out 
1.40 11.25 
1.40 
1-20 
1.20 
Out 
1.90 
2.35 
9.25 
2.30 
2.10 
2.35 
1.50 
1.25 
1.60 1.15 ae 
Out 6.75 
1.75 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.o. b. factory. 1. 1.75 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.55 1.55 
2.20 
3.10 
6.25 
Out 
Out 
*2.50 
*2.10 
*1:30 
4 
Out 1.35 
Out 
120 
: 4.10 . 3.85 
Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.10 3.85 
1.25 
3.60 
110 
1.10 
7." 
1.55 
1.60 1905 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 30, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


March Again Calls Up Visions of Immense Crops in September— 
Will History Repeat Itself?—Play the Game Safely— 
Some Items Show Losses—Market Quiet. 


VER-CAUTIOUS—In reporting market conditions as they 

have happened during the week under review, possibly we 

should confine ourselves to actual price changes and such 
matters, and we know that many canners want just that; but 
such a market report is of the past, a thing closed and done. It 
has always seemed to us more important, of more value to the 
reader, to know what is causing the trouble or the happening, 
and if experience can be drawn upon, to point out what is likely 
to happen, in the relatively near future, as a guidance. In other 
words, if we could tell what is likely to be the trend of prices 
and demand for the next week or two, it would be of far more 
value than to recount what prices have been and what the market 
has done during the week gone by. “What’s done cannot be 
undone,” but with the causes -in view, the canners, the sellers, 
may be able to shape their courses more accurately and to their 
advantage. 

The market is deadly dull on both spots and futures, and 
prices are tending downward—show actual losses this week on 
many items, and little or no business in any of them. The job- 
bers have ceased buying spots, except as they are actually forced 
to cover empty stocks, and, barring the ever-present exceptions, 
they are refusing to touch further the packs of 1925. And not 
alone in any special items, but that holds good all down the line. 


Why? There seems to have come over the entire fraternity 
a feeling that the packs of 1925 are going to be record-breakers; 
that there will be more goods than the market can possibly ab- 
sorb, and, therefore, that spot prices, after the packs next fall, 
will be much lower than they are today. They have come to this 
conclusion from the reports of the extensive preparations on the 
part of the canners for those packs—the buying of excessive 
amounts of seed, new machinery and equipment, and the engag- 
ing of immense acreages to grow these crops. These prepara- 
tions cannot be denied, and no one wishes to deny them or to 
cover up the fact; on the contrary, they should be known and 
‘taken into consideration, especially by the canners themselves. 
Too many canners fool themselves and believe that they are the 
only ones who have increased their acreages, bought new and 
additional equipment, and are ready to greatly increase their 
outputs. They ought to know that this is a very general prac- 
tice, and not in one section only, but everywhere. At least, that 
much of the situation should be known and understood. Don’t 
be a Ford driver and think you are the only one on the road 

Isn’t this just exactly the situation that existed last year at 
this time—in March? Exactly to the hair! Then, as now, the 
jobbers saw very. mountains of canned foods of every kind, and 
they drove the prices of futures down then as now, and tried 
to go as light on all canned foods as they possibly could. The 
Ides of March seem to be fatal in their ability to conjure up 
mirages of immense crops in September, six months off. In 1924 
the preparations on the part of the canners were made, and the 
jobbers felt themselves justified in the position they took. And 


what was the result? They had not taken into consideration 
good old Dame Nature and the say she had in what should be 
produced. And the result was that those jobbers who, putting 
finger to the nose, and closing one eye, thought themselves “foxy” 
and not to be caught, wept copious tears at the prices they had 
to pay for the goods they had to have in the fall and winter. 
They awoke to curse themselves as fools for not having bought 
well of futures in the spring; and, per contra, the fellow who did 
buy rubbed his palms together with great personal satisfaction 
at his astuteness as a foresighted buyer. 

Will history repeat herself? Will the present mirage of 
immense crops and packs during the season of 1925 turn out to 
be “dead-sea fruit,’ as happened in 1924? Who can tell? But 
this much is certain, that extremes in either direction are bad. 
The buyers who “keep off” of futures are foolish, and may pay 
dearly for it. And the canner who extends, or tries to extend, 
his pack too much is equally foolish. 

Apparently a good many canners are hedging, as they are 
selling their seed, and we do not have to tell the machinery-sup- 
ply man that they have quieted down on orders for additional 
equipment. The acreage is not coming as easily as anticipated, 
nor at very attractive prices to the canners. The spring is open- 
ing up unusually early, and this brings added danger from severe 
frost damage, especially to fruits and the like. And the summer 
may not supplv the ideal growing conditions which the mirage- 
worshippers now see. 


To the canners we would say: Play the game safely; aim to 
produce a moderate amount of goods, packed in the most careful 
way you know how, and of good quality. Better to sell extra 
seed than to plant it and glut your market against yourself. 
Don’t cut your future prices to or below costs. Better to make 
5e per case on a 20,000-case pack than to lose 10c per case on a 
40,000-case pack. The market is not going to the demnation 
bowwows; the people must eat, and they are eating canned foods 
in a very. satisfactory manner. There has been no falling off in 
consumption. Stand pat, have confidence in yourselves and your 
goods, and that will beget confidence. The trouble right now 
comes largely from outside the industry, in the disturbance of 
stock values, and will pass. 


HE MARKET—Much is being made of the fact that the 
| immense pack of peas made last year has not, as yet, been 
eaten. It would be a miracle if it had been. There are 
about three months of the best consumption yet ahead of us, and 
those months will cut heavily into what surplus there still re- 
mains. No. 4 sieve peas show a cut of 5c per dozen this week, 
and are quoted at $1.15. Rumors come from the West that some 
bargain prices are being named on spot peas. Rumors always 
are bargains. “Rumor” is the club with which the buyers and 
their agents invariably beat down market prices on canned foods, 
because canners “fall” easily for rumors. There must be some 
bargains in such a big pack, but possibly not bargains in quality. 
In this market corn has advanced for standard in the county 
and $1.50 is now the quotation. Spot corn is selling, and future 
corn has sold remarkably well, we are reliably informed. Noth- 
ing to worry about there. 

Tomatoes are weaker for both spots and futures. Spots are 
off, No. 10s being quoted at $5.15 against a previous price of 
$5.25. On the other hand, where Baltimore quoted standard 35 
at $1.55 last week, they are marked at $1.57% this week, and 
there are holders who want better than $1.60 and $1.65 for them. 


March 30, 1925 


1s and 2s seem easier, the former quoted here at $1.10 and the 
latter at 7244c, the problem being to find any at those prices. 

Prices on oysters have slumped, 5 oz. being quoted at $1.60, 
4 oz. at $1.45, 10 oz. at $3.15, 8 oz. at $2.85. The season is draw- 
ing to an end. 


These are the changes in prices noted. All other items are 
as last quoted, and as will be found on our market page; but it 
is said that buying is light, both for spots and to be packed. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Slackening and Trading Quiet—1925 Packed Tomatoes 
Weaker Both for Eastern and Western Packs—Spot To- 
matoes Lower—Corn Selling Slowly—Peas Move 
Slowly—Some Interest in Sweet Potatoes 
—Buying ’25 Pack Lima Beans— 

Fruits Show Little Life— 

Salmon Firmer. 

By “New York Stater,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, March 25, 1925. 

HE SITUATION—Business has slackened somewhat in the 
New York market during the past week, and trading has 
been rather quiet on practically the entire line. Buyers 

are showing comparatively little interest in taking on additional 
commitments for future delivery at the present time, and they 
are, likewise, quite conservative in their spot market operations. 
It is realized quite generally that spot holdings are very light, 
and buyers are fully aware that any rush to purchase on spot 
would inevitably be reflected in an advance in prices. 

Tomatoes Weaken—The position of the market for future 
Maryland tomatoes has again weakened, and lower prices are 
being named. One reputable brokerage house is quoting on 100 
per cent delivery contracts at the following ranges: Standard 1s, 
57'2e; 2s, 90c; 3s, $1.80; 10s, $4.25, all per dozen, f. 0. b. can- 
nery, in carlots. Extra standards are offered at 65c for 1s, $1.00 
for 2s and $4.50 for 10s, 3s being quoted at $1.45. Other factors 
were naming the same prices. Baltimore city canners were quot- 
ing futures at 60c for 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.32% for 3s, and $4.50 for 
10s. Buyers were showing more interest in offerings at the 
lower prices, but were con ning their orders to the more rep- 
utably canners, apparently holding the belief that on the lesser 
known brands they will be able to secure still wore prices. 

Western Tomato Futures—The market for Indiana future 
tomatoes has eased off. At last reports the market was nomi- 
nally held at $1.00 for 1s and $1.40 on 8s, but it was believed 
that these prices could have been shaded somewhat. 

Spot Tomatoes Off—Spot tomatoes have shared in the gen- 
eral easiness, and buyers were rather bearish in their price views. 
Holders in some cases were displaying anxiety to unload, it was 
reported. Southern canners were offering for immediate ship- 
ment at 72%e for 1s, $1.10 for 2s, $1.55 for 3s, and $5.00 for 10s, 
all carlot prices, f. o. b. cannery. 

Corn Slow—Demand for spot corn has continued rather quiet, 
with jobbers and chain-store buyers entering the market only 
when stocks are required for immediate distribution. Standard 
crushed, 2s, held at $1.50 per dozen, cannery, packers’ quotations, 
but buyers declared that they could beat this price, pointing to 
offerings of extra standard at $1.50, cannery, as proof of the 
easier position of the market in general. Future corn was sell- 
ing in but limited quantities. The market was quotable at $1.05 
td standard crushed, $1.15 for extra standard, and $1.20 for 

ancy. 

_ “Crushed Corn” and “Sugar Corn”—Some packers this year 
in offering futures are quoting their packs as “Crushed Sugar 
Corn.” The use of the word “Crushed” in many instances, it is 
believed, creates a prejudice against the product in the minds of 
the consumer, and it is reported that buyers in the retail stores 
choose “Sugar Corn” in preference to “Crushed Corn” or “Crushed 
Sugar Corn.” There is food for thought for the alert canner in 
this subject. 

Peas Market Slow—Dullness has characterized trading in the 
market for canned peas. Buyers still hold the belief that factory 
holdings are much larger than they have been lead to believe, and 
as a result of this they cannot be induced to operate in a large 
way. It is reported that the chain-store buyers have taken hold 
of the Western market in a fair way, but thus far this buying 
has not been reflected by much activity in the Southern trade. 


_ Sweet Potatoes—Buyers are showing some interest in offer- 
ings of new-pack sweet potatoes on future contracts, and an 
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active market is looked for in view of the closely-sold-up condi- 
tion of the spot market. Southern packers are offering to book 
standards at $1.00 for 2s, $1.40 for 3s, and $4.75 for 10s. The 
odd lots of spot stock still to be had at the canneries are quoted 
materially higher, 3s being held at $2.25 and 10s at $5.75 to $6.00 
per dozen. Buyers are not much interested in sweets at the 
latter figures. . 

_ New-Pack Limas—Canned lima beans have been selling in 
increasingly large quantities in the New York market during the 
past several seasons, and this year promises to be a banner year 
for this product. Buyers have booked rather heavily on future 
contracts. Last quoted prices for Southern pack on future con- 
tracts were as follows: Standard white, fresh, $1.10 for 2s; 
mixed fresh green and white, $1.25; small green, $1.65, and tiny 
green, $2.10, all per dozen, cannery. Some business has been 
booked at these figures, and in addition considerable buying has 
been done of Jersey and Michigan fancy packs at higher prices. 

_ California Fruits—There were no developments of particular 
importance in the canned fruit market during the week. The 
spot trade was rather slow, although a strong tone was in evi- 
dence. Little activity was to be noted in fruits for Coast ship- 
ment, and California canners reported that they were practically 
sold up on all lines, only a few odds and ends remaining to be 
disposed of before the new canning season gets under way. It 
is not expected that opening prices will be named on 1925-pack 
fruits by the larger California packers for some time to come, 
although it would not be surprising to see some of the smaller 
factors come out with a price list shortly. As previously noted 
in these columns, quite a good deal of memoranda business has 
already been taken by the canners. 

; Oregon and Washington Fruits—There has been a little buy- 
ing of new-pack Northwestern canned fruit futures on the basis 
of prices named a few weeks ago. Most buyers, however, were 
waiting to see how the prices named by the Northwestern can- 
ners shape up with quotations on competitive California lines, 
yet to be named, so the volume of actual business taken by the 
Northwestern packers has not been large on the general line. 
A good demand for No. 10 berries has been seen, however, 


Salmon Firmer—The Coast market on red tall salmon has 
firmed up a little, and is now generally quoted at $2.75 per dozen, 
f. o. b., although some buyers are of the opinion that $2.65 can 
still be done. Chums have sold down to $1.12% per dozen, but 
at last reports holders were asking $1.20 per dozen on this grade. 
Coast holdings of cheap pinks appear to have been rather well 
liquidated during recent trading, and the market this week is 
quoted at $1.30 per dozen, f. 0. b. The spot movement continues 
rather fair, influenced considerably by current Lenten consump- 
tion. 

Pineapple Doing Better—The statistical position of the mar- 
ket for Hawaiian pineapple has undergone some improvement . 
during the past week. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the burdensome stocks which so weakened distributing markets 
earlier in the season have been curtailed materially by the heavy 
consuming demand of the past few weeks, and the offerings for 
Coast shipment at concessions from 1924 opening prices are 
practically a thing of the past. It is believed in local trade cir- 
cles, however, that as a result of the delayed clearance of the 
1924 pack that packers will withhold opening prices on the 1925 
summer pack later than usual. 


Grocers’ Sales Hold Up—The report of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of New York University, prepared for the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association and covering February 
operations, says: “The sales of the reporting wholesale grocers 
made a favorable showing in both sections of the State. In the 
up-state section the actual sales decreased 4.8 per cent. This 
decrease, however, was less than usually occurs in February, and, 
therefore, the adjusted index, which eliminates seasonal varia- 
tions, rose to 126 per cent of the 1921 average, against 120 per 
cent in January. In the metropolitan district actual dollar sales 
decreased over 16 per cent. This decrease is also somewhat less 
than usual for the month, and, accordingly, the adjusted index 
shows a small gain, rising from 115.8 in January to 116.5 in 
February. In the up-state section our sales index stands at the 
highest point since October, 1924, but was considerably less than 
in February a year ago. In the metropolitan district the index 
was the highest since February, 1924. The average price of a 
typical bill of wholesale grocers computed on the basis of pub- 
lished quotations showed little change in February. For the up- 
state section there was a decrease of about 1 per cent, while in 
the metropolitan district the index was practically unchanged. 
Among the grocery products showing a firmer trend were canned 
tomatoes and pineapple. The percentage of outstanding accounts 
and bills receivable to sales increased in both sections. This 


continues the general upward trend of the last two years. In 
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both sections the outstanding percentage was much over that 
of a year ago, and in the metropolitan district it was the highest 


we have yet recorded. In the up-state section it was only ex- 
ceeded by November and December of last year. The actual per- 
centages are shown in the following statement: 


Per Cent 
Low High Average 
89.8 152.6 126.8 
Up-state .....0.. 53.7 206.1 124.5 


Asparagus Opening—Opening prices on 1925 pack California 
asparagus were named this week, and considerable buying inter- 
est has been reported. The prices of one large factor, typical 
of the views of the larger canners, follow: 


2s Giant Colossal Mammoth Large Medium 
Peeled, white...... $4.00 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 Basse 
Unpeeled, white... 3.25 3.10 3.10 3.10 one 
Peeled, green...... 3.85 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.00 
Unpeeled, green... 3.15 2.95 2.95 2.90 2.85 


Prices on other sizes were named as follows: Ungraded 2's, 
$2.25; No. 1 white tips, colossal, $3.80; mammoth, $3.30; small, 
$3.15; green tips, No. 1 colossal and mammoth, $3.15; small, 
$3.05; ungraded, $2.45; No. 1 tall, round, tiny, white, $1.85; green, 
$1.70; ungraded, $1.50, all per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. 

Trade Notes—H. H. Scoville, Porto Rico grapefruit canner, 
has left for San Juan after a short visit in the local market. 

Col. W. R. Roach, prominent canner, with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was here during the week, visiting his 
brokers, North & Dalzell. 

A. A. Burroughs, in charge of the Chicago office of Warm- 
ington, Duff Co., was visiting Warmington, Timms & Co. this 
week. 

Harry Balfe, former president of Austin, Nichols & Co., and 
now a California rancher, was visiting friends in the market 
this week. 

The New York Wholesale Grocers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at the Hotel Pennsylvania, April 15 and 16. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Heavy Distribution of Goods—Demand Improving—Future Sales 
Few and Small—Incessant Demand for Standard Corn— 
Future Tomato Prices Easier—A Continued De- 
mand for Peas—Production More Impor- 
tant Than Distribution—The Big 
Convention Program. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


PRING WEATHER—The weather for the past week has 
been spring quality and good shipping weather, hence there 
has been a heavy distribution of canned foods for shipment 

to a wide extent of territory. 

The general market situation as to distributive demand has 
improved, and the brokers report a very perceptible revival of 
interest. This is due and was anticipated and predicted in this 
column last week. 

Sales of canned foods for future delivery are few and small, 
but. there is an improved demand for spot goods, as the stocks 
of wholesale gorcers are melting away rapidly with the revival 
of spring trade and must be replenished. 

Canned Corn—The demand for standard canned corn is in- 
cessant, but almost futile, as the grade is not to be found any- 
where except in second hands and in very small lots in first hands, 
and the price at which it is held is about equal to the price of 
extra standard canned corn. Still a difference of a few cents 
per dozen seems to influence trading and the extra standard 
sxrade of canned corn goes slowly when the price for it is even 
five or ten cents more than for the standard grade. 

Iowa continues to report additional sales of futures in canned 
corn, and it is inferred that the other corn-canning States of the 
Central West are selling futures freely of that article, though 
they seem to collect no statistics and make no reports for publi- 
cation. 

Canned Tomatoes—The prices for future canned tomatoes 
are easier, being influenced in the West by the somewhat lower 
prices being named in Maryland and Virginia. This condition 
also exists as to spot goods. There are scarcely any canned 
tomatoes for spot shipment left in Indiana or other Western 
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States, but wherever they are to be found the canners are in- 
clined to clean up and make a price that will move the goods 
- 4 them out of the way for preparations for the new pack 


Canned Peas—It is surprising to note the continued and ap- 
parently endless demand for canned peas. Wholesalers seem 
to be in the market daily for one or another grade or size of 
canned peas. The largest demand just now is reported by the 
brokers to be for extra standard grade of Alaskas and sweets. 
The supply of standard grade of peas, which was supposed to 
be exhausted from first hands some time ago, has come out of 
hiding, and there is at present plenty of that grade offered; but 
the trade seems to be supplied and the price of the standard 
grade is easier and the supply adequate for the small demand. 


_ The Production Convention—The forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Western Canners’ Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, is designated a “production convention,” and 
the question of distribution which has generally predominated 
in canners’ conventions for some time will be secondary, as it is 
thought that it has been a little overdone. 


Canners have an idea that quality production, which has 
been so insistently and properly advocated by the Editor of The 
Canning Trade, is even more important than quantity produc- 
tion or distribution, for the reason that if canned foods are pro- 
duced and canned of acceptable quality to consumers, that said 
consumers will beat a path to canneries, though located in a 
wilderness, and that foods of fine quality in cans will sell even 
without much effort on the part of distributors. 


For illustration, all the distributive work wholesalers can 
do will not build up a trade on Singapore-packed pineapple, be- 
cause it is tough and tasteless; but Hawaii produces six million 
cases a year, and there is never quite enough to supply tile de- 
mand. The feeble and occasional advertising of the Hawaiian 
product has not been important, except just to attract attention 
to the article, and the delicious quality did the rest. 


However, distribution will be represented at the convention, 
as the able and wise president of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association, Walter J. Townsend, is on the program, and the 
wholesale grocers “Phone for Food” propaganda will be demon- 
strated with lantern slides and a lecture, and there will be other 
features of distribution, but the production and production costs 
on =— will be predominant. Some of the features will be 
as follows: 


H. W. Phelps, president of the American Co., on “The Busi- 
ness Situation”; George Green, of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., “About Sugar Supply’; Ernest E. Finch, president of the 
Canning Machinery and Supply Association, “Improvements”; 
E. F. Trego, president of the National Canners’ Association, 
“The Canning Outlook”; Ollie Gilliat, of Washington, Ind., 
“Growing and Canning Tomatoes”; J. Ward Nelson, of Rochelle, 
lll., “Starting the Corn Crop”; Arthur Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio, 
“Sentiment in the Canning Industry”; Walter J. Townsend, pres- 
ident of the National Food Brokers’ Association, “The Distribu- 
tor and the Canner”; Frank E. Gorrell, secretary, “Greetings 
from National Canners’ Association”; J. J. Miller, Jr., Chicago, 
“Phone for Food,” with stereopticon slides; W. H. Taylor, of 
Wattertown, Minn., “Canning the Corn”; F. H. Parsons, of Albert 
T. Bacon & Co., Chicago, “Relation of Profit to Production”; 
W. P. Hartman, with W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
“Quality Production”; R. J. Kittredge, Chicago, “The Label and 
Its Influence”; Charles H. Karsch, Hartford, Wis., “Growing and 
Canning Beets”; William Hopkins, Chicago, “Advertising Canned 
Foods”; L. W. Midas, of New York and Chicago, “New Legisla- 
tion About Trade-Marks”. 


Then there will be other features on the program, and there 
will be a meeting of State Secretaries and State Presidents 
called by the President of the National Canners’ Association, 
and a meeting of the Committee on Definitions and Standards 
of the National Canners’ Association, called by Merritt Green, 
chairman, during the convention. 


Looks to me like it will be a rather well-balanced conven- 
tion between Production and Distribution, and altogether inter- 
esting. The program as mentioned is not complete, but is quite 
ample to be crowded into a day and a half. It will have to be 
made snappy. 


The reports of standing committees, which are always inter- 
esting, and the reports of special committees and the election 
of officers will also come in to fill up odd moments. ; 

The trading locally in Chicago between wholesalers is quite 
active, so the brokers report, and resales between wholesalers 
are very frequent and stocks are changing hands freely. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Generally Look Well—Early Frosts Did but Slight Dam- 
age—Canners and Growers Cannot Agree on Asparagus 
Prices—Open Market Buying Is Likely—Higher 
Ocean Rates Likely—California Fishing 
Industry—Notes of Interest. 

By “Berkeley,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


San Francisco, March 26, 1925. 
C uit LOOK WELL—Crop conditions in California continue 


quite satisfactory, although rain is needed again in some 

districts. San Francisco is the only station of the Weather 
Bureau with a normal rainfall for the season, with points within 
a radius of fifty miles showing less than the average. Los An- 
geles has had less than one-third the normal, and the outlook 
in the southern part’ of the State is not especially promising, 
although crops are not actually suffering for moisture. In the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys the precipitation is slightly 
below normal, but is well above that of last year, so that condi- 
tions are in good shape. The snowfall in the mountains is also 
below normal, but a much better supply of water is assured than 
was the case last year. The early frosts have done but little 
damage to fruits, vegetables are in fine shape, and, with a few 
spring showers, heavy crops will be assured. The packing of 
spinach is in full swing, canners will be handling asparagus 
within two weeks, and peas will soon come in for attention. 

Asparagus—The ideas of growers and canners regarding 
proper prices to be paid for asparagus are still far apart, and 
very little contracting has been done so far. Growers feel that 
they should have from 5% to 6 cents a pound for canning aspar- 
agus, while packers declare that 3% or 4 cents is all the market 
can stand. A few have offered to pay as much as 4% cents, but 
this seems to be the limit. Whereas stocks have been secure:l 
in the past largely on a contract. basis, most packers expect to 
make their purchases this year in the open market. One or two 
packers are seeking to arrange with growers to put up packs on 
a co-operative basis, returns to be based on the selling price, but 
only a small part of the crop can be handled in this manner. With 
market values still unsettled, packers are refraining from naming 
opening prices and these may not make their appearance until 
after operations are well under way. 

Ocean Rates to Advance—Higher rates on California canned 
foods to European ports are in prospect. A series of conferences 
has been held at San Francisco of late, but no definite decision 
has been reached. The recent advance in steamship operation 
costs, particularly in the increased cost of fuel oil, is held to 
make higher freight rates imperative. 


Fish—The extent of the California canned fish industry was 
recently reviewed by F. E. Booth, president of the F. E. Booth 
Co., San Francisco, as follows: “It has been many years since 
the canning of salmon in any of the California waters has as- 
sumed any real volume. From an early day pack of over 200,000 
cases of canned salmon on the Sacramento River, made by some 
ten or fifteen canneries, the pack has reached the zero point. 
The reason is two-fold, a scarcity of fish, brought on largely by 
tremendous industries of various kinds operating on the river, as 
well as a very marked demand for salmon in the fresh markets, 
due to increased population. Whenever there is a surplus over 
fresh-market requirements, the salmon are “mild cured” for 
smoking purposes. On the Klamath River there still remains a 
salmon-ecanning industry, but its importance—never great— 
varies each year. 

“The canned tuna industry is confined to Southern California 
points, principally at San Diego, San Pedro and vicinity. The 
best known, or white-meat tuna, most aptly called the ‘chicken 
of the sea,’ comes from a fish called the Albacore, which, for most 
part, is a hook-and-line-caught fish, and is much sought after by 
canners and brings a very high price. About 350,000 cases of 
this variety are canned annually, and has a value of approxi- 
mately $8,500.000. Other species of this fish are also canned and 
sold under different names. 

“The canned sardine business has grown from a very small 
Leginning in 1900 to large proportions. It is estimated that the 
season of 1925-26 will record a pack of over 1,500,000 cases, about 
equally divided between the southern part of the State and the 
Monterey district. Very keen competition among the packers for 
the last three years, who found themselves with an over-supply, 
has already resulted in lowering the selling price of this splendid 
fish to below its cost of production, but this extremely low price 
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has not been without some benefit, for it has opened the export 
markets of the world to such an extent that it is now thought 
that the total pack can be still further increased. Sooner or later 
the various canners will come to the proper realization of real 
conditions, and will get together in some lagal way so as to 
enable them to sell their pack at something over the cost of pro- 
duction, rather than at something less. 

“The canners generally have recovered their cannery loss 
by resorting to unrestricted use of sardines for fertilizer pur- 
poses. There is a present profit in manufacturing fish oil and 
fish meal, and thousands of tons of fresh-caught sardines are now 
being used exclusively in reduction plants. Some day the news- 
papers, who very frequently, but not always, try to safeguard 
the public’s interests, will ‘show up’ this wanton destruction of 
a wonderful food fish, and by educating the public to the true 
situation cause laws to be enacted that are both just and enforci- 
ble. The present laws are just, but seem to be uneforcible. 

“When it is known that a full pound of canned fish can be 
purchased by the housewives of the world at a price below the 
cost of fresh fish, then will come an ever-increasing demand for 
California sardines that will increase the pack many times. At 
present the market value of California’s sardine pack is $6,000,- 
000 annually. It is my opinion that if the industry is properly 
conserved as to the supply of fish, that in a very few years Cali- 
fornia can and will have an industry equal or greater than 
Alaska has in canned salmon.” 

Coast Notes—The annual report of the Kings County Pack- 
ing Co., of Armona, Cal., recently made its appearance, and the 
balance sheet revealed a most healthy condition. The company, 
Manager Leslie Smith pointed out, is extending its operations to 
the San Francisco Bay territory, having leased a cannery at 
Decoto, where cherries, pears and tomatoes will be handled. 

The American Canned Products Co. will commence the erec- 
tion at once of a $100,000 cannery at Merced, Cal. 

The Clarkadota Fig Growers’ Association is planning the 
erection of a $50,000 fig preserving plant at Stockton, Cal. 

The Carnation Milk Products Co. has moved its San Fran- 
cisco otfices to 216 Market street, where H. G. Stibbs is in charge. 

W. F. Rudiger, of the Van Allen Canning Corporation, was 
a recent visitor at San Francisco from Ogden, Utah. 

Elmer E. Chase, of the Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Cal., 
sailed recently for Honolulu. 


MAINE MARKET 


Early Opening of Navigation Helping Clam Packs—Outlook Is 
Brighter—Future Corn Looking Up—Some Canners Have 
Withdrawn—Good Prices Ruling—Beans Selling 
Well, Also—Hope to Get Early Start on 
Lobsters—Notes of Interest. 

By “Maine,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

Portland, Me., March 27, 1925. 

AVIGATION OPEN—The early opening of the coast-wide 
N navigation this year is having a beneficial effect on the 
* clam pack, work being possible much earlier this season 
than for several years. What the ultimate production in quan- 
tity may be is not known, but it will doubtless be pretty near 
normal. Burnham & Morrill Co.’s price for their very nice 
selected clams is $1.35 per dozen. It has been several seasons 


since they were able to supply their demand, and are bending 


every effort now to catch up on their orders. With the addition 
of their new clam cannery and the present auspicious weather, 
they believe this can be done. Other canners are also in the 
market, the regular grade of clams carrying prices around $1.25 
to $1.30. Maine clams enjoy a wide distribution and the demand 
is very fair again this season. 

Corn—Future corn seems to be looking up every day. More 
than one canner has withdrawn from the market; at least one, 
if not more, is looking for aditional production now to meet the 
orders he has in hand, and the total sales of the State now look 
to be pretty big for March. $1.50 has been obtained for fancy 
Crosby corn by several established canners, and no reports show 
a price less than a $1.45 basis. Golden Bantam has sold univer- 
sally at $1.70, though the proportionate sale of this variety has 
not kept pace with Crosby. The “oldest inhabitant” weather 
prophets are rather discouraging in their prognostications, stat- 
ing that from their observation such a winter as we have enjoyed 
this year is invariably followed by a poor “growing” summer— 
but, like all weather prophets, they may be wrong and we may 
at last have a good old-fashioned corn summer. 
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Beans—Stringless beans are now coupled with corn, and the 
sales in this item are keeping pace with corn futures in about the 


same ratio as last season. It is possible that the acreage in beans | 


this year may necessarily be curtailed, owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining the particular variety of seed which is grown here. 
Bean seed is much in demand among the canners, and is prac- 
tically impossible to find. The price on these beans is $1.30 per 
dozen, making them competitive with other vegetables of equal 
uality. 

. Ecader<2 is hoped that lobster canning may also get an 
early start this season. The lobster canners are having harder 
work each year to get sufficient production to hold their costs, 
and are deserving of a favorable summer. As usual, the prices 
will not be named for two or three months, until conditions are 
sufficiently advanced to insure accurate estimates. 

Notes—The Portland Packing Co. was host on the 25th to 
their salesmen and superintendents, holding an all-day meeting 
at the Congress Square Hotel, in this city. 

Senator B. H. Fernald has returned from Washington and 
is at his home in West Poland, Me. 
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FRUITS WANTED 


Greenville, Ky., March 20, 1925. 
The Canning Trade, 
107 S. Frederick St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: I wish to learn names and addresses 
of some firms from whom I can buy packed fruits to be 
used in making high-grade preserves, jams and jellies. 
Wish to buy these in quantities of less than car lots— 
small quantities at first. 


Will you please give me the names and addresses 
of a few firms that handle such products. 
Yours very truly, 
HARRY M. DEAN. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


‘Phone For Food’’ Campaign Promises to Become Real Business Builder for Wholesale and Retail 
Grocers—Chain Stores Growing,—Tornado Hits Illinois Jobbers.—Trade Hails Revis- 
ion in Procedure of Federal Trade Commission.—Howard To Study 
Jobbers’ Stockturn. 


HONE FOR FOOD—Beneficient results from the newly- 
P launched “Phone for Food” Campaign are already in sight, 

and the movement gives promise of marked success in im- 
proving business conditions in the wholesale and retail grocery 
fields, said M. L. Toulme, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, in discussing this campaign with the 
Trade’s correspondent. 


“More than thirty meetings have been held in various parts 
of the country already,” said Secretary Toulme, “and it is sur- 
prising to see the spirit of co-operation which has existed at 
these meetings. Retailers are convinced that at last they have 
a plan before them that promises definite results, and they are 
entering into the spirit of the campaign in a most thorough and 
enthusiastic fashion. The plan has received the endorsement of 
all interests allied with the wholesale grocery trade. Indeed, the 
only ‘knock’ against the plan was that of a Western canning 
journal, and the writer of the article in question admitted in the 
article that he was not posted on the scope of the plan. 


“One of the most interesting results of the investigation 
which the Sales Promotion Committee of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association carried on showed that increased volume, 
coming as a result of systematic telephone effort, was not at- 
tended by a proportionate increase in costs. On the contrary, it 
brought about a decrease in operating expense in percentage of 
net sales. The reason which was assigned to this was that the 
average store can handle a large increase in business without 
affecting its fixed expenses. As an illustration of the importance 
of the telephone as a business asset to the retail grocer, the fol- 
lowing actual case is typical of the results that may be obtained 
by systematized effort to build up a telephone trade. The aver- 
age daily sales volume of this store, when depending solely upon 
shopping trade, was $69, consisting of 131 counter sales at .53 
per sale of 2.8 items each. By opening the ‘telephone door’ to the 
store, daily sales volume was increaesd by $231, consisting of 
175 telephone sales at $1.32 per sale of 5 items each. Thus, the 
additional trade gained by way of the telephone resulted in an 
increase in annual sales volume of 300 per cent and a decrease 
in the ratio of total expense to total sales. Other cases investi- 
gated showed equally striking results, with even greater possi- 


bilities of volume building with the perfection of methods and 
facilities. 


“Another point in the ‘Phone for Food’ idea which particu- 
larly appeals to the retail grocer is the fact that the phone idea 
will practically eliminate the rush hour, and will distribute the 
weekly load of business, spreading sales more equitably every 
day, instead of having a rush on Friday and Saturday that forces 
the retailer to hire extra clerks and delivery boys. It is thought 
that if the retailers can educate their customers to phone their 
orders each morn, or even if the retailer himself will phone for 


the orders each day, he can increase his sales, attract more busi- 
ness to his store, through the desire of the housewife to get all 
of her purchasing delivered in one order, and at the same time 
permit the retailer to so route his deliveries as to achieve the 
utmost in economy and efficiency in this service branch of his 
business.” 

Many leaders in the wholesale grocery business are now tak- 
ing an active interest in the campaign in their own localities, and 
it appears that the movement will go over successfully. Started 
originally as a sales help by the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association to its member’s customers, the plan has now spread 
out to such an extent that it is really the property of the industry 
as a whole, and the National has indicated its willingness to have 
every wholesale and retail grocer in the country, regardless of 
association affiliations, co-operate in and share in the benefits 
of the “Phone for Food” movement. 

Chain Store Growth—Further data regarding the growth of 
the chain grocery stores is contained in the current reports of 
two of the largest in the field, just issued. The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, operating 12,000 stores throughout the 
country, has just reported that 1924 was the most successful 
year in its history, the report referring to the fiscal year ended 
March 1, 1925. Sales during the year totaled $360,000,000, an 
increase of $50,000,000 over the previous 12 months’ period. The 
present sales program calls for another increase of $50,000,000 
during the current fiscal year, according to General Manager 
Davison, who says: “We have been gaining in business more and 
more each week. Reports indicate that industrial centers are 
beginning to resume business, and that within the next three 


months plants which have been curtailing will begin to resume 
business.” 


The National Tea Company, another large chain-store organ- 
ization, reports for the year ended March 31, 1924, net profit, 
after taxes and preferred dividends, of $1,382,934, against a net 
similarly computed of $1,024,261 in 1923. George Rasmussen, 
president of the company, in his report to stockholders, com- 
ments as follows: “Making a report to you on the results of the 
company for the year is an exceedingly pleasant duty. Consist- 
ent expansion during the year has resulted in the following in- 
crease in stores: The total number of stores in operation on 
January 1, 1924, was 514, and at the close of the year the num- 
ber was 598, or a total gain of 84 for the year. Many of these 
were placed in new territory not heretofore covered by your 
company, and met with a satisfactory response from the con- 
suming public.” 

Tornado Hits Western Jobbers—A. W. Oakford, president of 
the Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Association, says: “We were all 
shocked and grieved to learn of the disaster which fell to South- 
ern Illinois, involving a number of our jobbing cities and ad- 
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jacent points. Today’s Chicago Tribune carries a picture of one 
of the Borgamiller stores (apparently the Murphysboro Whole- 
sale Grocery Co.), and it appears to be completely destroyed. 
Also, we are very sorry to announce that there is little doubt 
that Mr. Cooper Stout, of Murphysboro, was killed. Mr. Stout 
attended our recent meeting at Marion.” In addition to extend- 
ing their sympathy to the afflicted towns, the Illinois Association 
headquarters wired authorization to Walter H. Wood, Mayor of 
Cairo, to expend up to $500 in relief work as a contribution of 
the Association. 

Price Protection—The Hills Bros. Co., coffee packers, of San 
Francisco, have just come before the retail grocery trade with a 
novel proposal. The company was recently ordered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to cease and desist its operation of a 
price-maintainance plan on package coffee. In a letter to retail 
customers, the company says: “Our minimum resale price plan, 
operative since November of 1920, was responsible for the 
charges brought against us by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Having decided to carry the case to court, our appeal has been 
filed with the Circuit Court of Appeals, which suspends the order 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and until the final ruling is 
given our minimum resale price plan will continue to be opera- 
tive and effective. The principle of price protection on a non- 
monopolistic article, when the effect is not harmful to the con- 
suming public, is, in our opinion, fundamentally sound and right, 
and should be legalized. It is a protective measure for the retail 
dealer, for the manufacturer, and for the consumer as well. We 
will not at this time present any arguments in favor of our mini- 
mum resale price plan—it has been in effect for more than four 
years, and every retail grocer should, in his own mind, have 
formed a conclusion or opinion as to whether or not the protec- 
tion that the plan affords against pernicious price-cutting is of 
any value to him; so the question we expect you to answer is: 
‘Do you want us to continue to fight the case by contesting it 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals, or is it your wish that we 
should abide by the order of the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease and desist and permit ‘Red Can’ and ‘Blue Can’ coffee to 
be sold as they were prior to November, 1920, regardless of 
margin between cost and selling price?’ ” 

Federal Trade Commission Reform—The wholesale grocery 
trade has hailed with rejoicing the announcement of the Federal 
Trade Commission of important revisions in its methods of pro- 
cedure. The Association will no longer publish complaints 
against individuals or organizations until guilt of the respondents 
has been clearly shown by evidence. In addition, in cases not 
directly affecting the public welfare, disposition by stipulation 
will be allowed. The Commission will no longer take sides in 
commercial quarrels between competitors, and will not intervene 
in eases of this character, not directly affecting the public wel- 
fare, suggesting instead that the complainant seek court action 
on his complaints. Many wholesale grocers’ associations and 
individual wholesale grocers during the past few years have been 
publicly charged with violation of the anti-trust laws, only to 
have the complaints dropped later on. Representatives of the 
grocery manufacturing and distributing trades were instrumental 
in framing a measure introduced at the last Congress, which, if 
enacted into law, would have compelled the Commission to make 
the changes in procedure which it has now voluntarily made. 

Harvard to Study Stockturn—Arjay Davies, chairman of the 
Jobbers’ Efficiency Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, announces that the committee has completed ar- 
rangements with the Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University, whereby a detailed investigation and report will be 
made by the Bureau under the general head “A Study of the 
Problems of Stockturn in the Wholesale Grocery Business.” The 
Bureau, working under the direction of Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, 
is now engaged in investigating policies that have been estab- 
lished in various wholesale grocery firms and have resulted in 
satisfactory rate of stockturns. Dr. Copeland will report the 
findings of the study at the coming convention of the National 
at West Baden Springs, Ind., June 9-11. “Wholesale grocers will 
recall,” Dr. Copeland recently said, “that in our bulletin on the 
cost of doing business in 1923, we showed that for the firms that 
turned their stock less than 4.5 times, the total expense was 11.7 
per cent; for the firms turning their stock from 4.5 to 6.9 times, 
10.7 per cent, and for the firms turning their stock 7 times and 
over, 9.9 per cent. In other words, the faster rate of stockturn 
enabled the last group of firms to operate at 1.8 per cent less 
than the first group. The gross margin of the first group was 
11.7 per cent, just barely covering the expense; for the second 
group, 11.4 per cent, yielding a net profit of 0.7 per cent; for the 
third group, 10.9 per cent, with a net profit of 1 per cent. The 
last group had the lowest total expense, the lowest gross mar- 
gin, and the highest net profit, a combination which is particu- 
larly advantageous to merchants and to consumers. It is our 


Half A Horse! 


One-half horse power will run an A-B 
Exhauster. But that is only one of its 


many economical features. 


A-B Exhausters save floor 
space; they have the larg- 
est holding capacity for 
a given floor space on the 
market. 

They are well-built and 
long-lived. All dises are 
bronzed bushed;  bush- | 
ings are easily replaced. All drive mech- 
anisms are above the machine, easily 
accessible and in plain view. 


Hot water exhaust for fruit; steam ex- 
haust for tomatoes, kraut and meat 
products. 


If you want an Exhauster that really 
exhausts; that pervents flippers, swells 
and perferations— 


Write our nearest office today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON’ , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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suggestion, therefore, that we select from this group of 150 firms 
that turned their stock 7 times or more, 15 or 20 whose policies 
and methods of stock control should be studied intensively by 
the collection of cases. In each instance we would obtain the 
background and the problem as the firm crystallized it, the de- 
cisions, and, if possible, the results. As in all our other work, 
the data from the individual firms would be sufficiently disguised 
to avoid revealing the identity of the source.” 

“Frozen” Canned Fish—The practice of some California 
canners in operating fishing fleets in the waters off Lower Cali- 
fornia and shipping tuna under refrigeration to their canneries 
in Southern California comes to the fore in an opinion just 
handed down by the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture. Wm. A. Hannigan, chairman of the Pure Food and 
Legislative Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, reports this ruling as follows: “The term ‘misbranded’ 
applies to any article of food that is labeled with a false, mis- 
leading or deceptive statement. The designation ‘canned tuna,’ 
or a designation of similar meaning, undoubtedly implies that 
the product has been packed from fresh-caught fish. When 
frozen fish have been employed, the designation should be modi- 
fied by a statement indicating this to be the fact. By the term 
‘frozen fish’ we refer to fish that have been held in cold storage 
for a considerable period of time. There is a full recognition 
of the fact that cold storage may be maintained for a period 
of but a few hours or days in cases where there has been re- 
ceived a glut of fresh-caught fish which would otherwise be lost 
or which would deteriorate. The Bureau would not be disposed 
to insist on the labeling of canned fish prepared from such a 
product stored for a brief period as having been prepared from 
frozen or storage fish.” This ruling is being received with ap- 
proval in the trade. 


— Too Late To CLassiry —— 


FOR SALE— 


The Plant of The Southland Citrus Products Co. of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., Inc. (Formerly Eadies Preserving Corp) 
will be sold at public auction April 14th, 1925 at 2 o’clock 
P. M. in front of the Benham House, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
This Plant is equipped with a 125 H. P. boiler, electric ele- 
vator ete. It has a frontage of 112 ft. on Clinton St. anda 
depth of 250 ft. along the Pennsylvania Railroad, Also the 
following equipment is offered cheap at private sale: 

2 Steam Jacketed Cooking Kettles 

1 World Labeler 

1 Kern Lightening Finisher 

1 Wine Press & Press Cloths 

1 Bottle Washer 

2 Warehouse Trucks 

2 Taylor Cooking Thermometers 

2 Five H. P. Electric Motors 
Quantity of Belting, Shafting, Pulleys, Glass ware, Cartons 
& Cases. 


For further information address 
M. F. Buckley, Trustee, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE— 


1 60 H. P. Upright Boiler 
2 Zastrow Closed Kettles with 12 crates 
1 12H. P. Upright Engine 
2 Morral Double Cutters 
All in No. 1 condition. 
D. E. Price & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: 1-F-6 Darlington. 


FOR SALE—We have grown several million tomato 
plants under glass and are now spotting into cold frames. 
We have a surplus over our own needs and could arrange to 
spot and grow these surplus seedlings and have them ready 
from the first tothe 15th. of May. Varities growing are 
Landreth, Bloomsdale, Red Rock and Greater Baltimore. 
Prices quoted on application. 

G. L. Webster Canning Co., Cheriton, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 3 Knapp Labeler and Boxer, good 
as new. Used to label less than 40,000 cases. Reason for 
sale-factory burned and out of the business. Price $500.00 
Frankford, Delaware. 

Asa Bennett, Frankford, Del. 


WANTED—One No. 7 Sprague Corn Silker. 
age, condition and price. 
Address Box A-1314 care of The Canning Trade. 


State 


FOR SALE— 
One Karl Kiefer Bottle Washer and Sterilizer. 
One Catsup Pre-heater, 12 feet long. 
Allin first class condition, used only 30 days. Address, 
Alexandria Packing Corp., Alexandria, Ind. 


WANTED—Man who understands the canning and processing 
of peaches; and understands installing machinery, knows how to 
operate closing and labeling machines. State other lines you cen 
pack. Give age and experience. ; 

Address Box B-1315 care of The Canning Trade. 


Howard 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 


Give KYLER BOXERS a tmal. 
merits and superior boxing qualities by putting them to work 
in your own plant. 
the standpoint of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. 


KYLER BOXING MACHINES 


You will learn their real 
A single trial will convince you that from 


Investigate today. 


Westminster Machine Works 
Westminster, Md. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uNnIT $115 


Above Prices include Freightto Destination. 
Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. . 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS’ SEEDS 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF ALL SEEDS USED BY THE 


Canning and Pickling Trade 
We carry large stocks both in our warehouses at Detroit, Mich., and at Cam- 
bridge and can give Quick Action on Rush Orders. 


NO BETTER SEEDS AT ANY PRICE 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY, Cambridge. N. Y. 
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GOOD PRODUCTS 


GOOD LABELS 


N BUYING Canned 
Foods, people are 
_ guided mainly by the 
appearance of the label. 
A good label—effective 
‘design, bright colors and 
fine paper—attracts 
attention, and creates 
favorable impression. It 
builds an atmosphere of 
quality around your product. 


_ We make good labels. Our 
organization is known for 
its artistic ability, its 
mechanical skill and 
eeificient service. 


Writeus now for particulars. 
The United States Printing 
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BALTIMORE 
39 Cross Street 
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AWHILE 


TREE POEMS 
I hope that I shall never see 
A girl as awkward as a tree. 


A tree with naked limbs caressed 
By winds from bast and South and West. 


A tree that looks at me all day 
And doesn’t know a thing to say. 


A tree that does in summer wear 
A leaf or two—in winter bare. 


A tree that lacks enough of brains 
To come in out of chilling rains. 


Ah! Poems are made by fools like me, 
And now and then an knglish tree. 
—The Log. 


TRANSPOSITION 
She—Darling, I had it on my lips. 
He—I know you did. Now I have it on mine. 


SUMMONS DANIEL 
Johnny—Grandpa, do lions go to heaven? 
Grandpa—No, Johnny. 

Johnny—Well, do ministers ? 
Grandpa—Why, of course. Why do you ask? 
Johnny—Well, suppose a lion eats a minister? 


OLD FASHIONED 
“Are you concealing something from me?” he asked. 
“Certainly I am,” she replied; “I’m no Salome.” 


POOR GIRL 
Tess—Hazel married a man with all kinds of money. 
Jess—Who is he? 
Tess—A coin collector.—Ski-U-Mah. 


A CLUB THERE WAS 
“The Com told Ted that wine, women and song were ruinous 
to youth.” 
“Veh 7” 
“So Ted just resigned from the Musical Club.”—Tiger. 


THE LIMIT 
“So you’re lost, little man?’ Why didn’t you hang onto 
your mother’s skirt?” 
Youngster—Couldn’t reach it—Ranger. 


OUT WITH IT 
Sunday School Teacher (trying to get small boy to say 
“pray”)—William, what does your daddy do when he gets real 
sick? 
William—Oh! he just vomits it up. 


HO, SAILORS, HO! 
An old sailor, being asked to write impressions of a cannibai 
people he had visited, wrote the following: 
“Manners—None. 
“Customs—Nasty.”—Brown Jug. 


CONVENTION NOTE 
Mrs.—Don’t you know that you are almost placing yourself 
in jeopardy when you do that? 
Mr.—Do they have any better chow there than in the mess 
hall? 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Machinery an 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. , 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
_A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selts Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. . 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard BE. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
— Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
uckets. 


Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Lockout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
strow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


See Labeling Ma- 


See Corrugated 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. . 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. , 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See 

er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Chicago. 

COR 

Morra ros., Mo 

‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Salem, N. J. 

Ayars ne Co., o Je 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


rocess. 
rn Cook- 


d Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for, details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. _— 

Huntley _ Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Co., Baltimore, Md. 

‘orn xers and Agitators. 

Cooker Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
; (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHIN 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. _ 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Can Co., Cincinnati. 

ouble Seaming achines. See 
Machines. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 
Elevators, Warehouse. : 
Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ned. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 
Food Conn, tie 
Friction Top Cans. 
Fruit Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 
Governors, steam.. See Power Plant —- 
Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. 
Green Corn Huskers. 
Green See 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. 
Ink, 
INSUR ,» Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
rH Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. -~— Glass Bottles, etc. 
i Pumps. ee mps. 
Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mchy. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Indianapolis, Ind. 
ue-Sells Corp., icago. 
enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. .. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold .Co., New_York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. &. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis.’ 
A. K. Robins & 
Zastrow Machinery more. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A, T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


See Carriers and Convrs. 
See Corn Huskers. 
Cleaning and 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Stencils. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Gloves, factory. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. . 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


See Can- 


Sealding & Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 


Machinery. 
sanitary cans. See 


See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw. Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable... See Corers 
and Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and _ steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft a 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL, 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin Wi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 
ime Controllers, process. See C 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated The al 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
‘Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. at 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
Transplanting Machine. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. Seo 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Weis and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

e 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. 
Machinery. - 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 

WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


See Canmakers’ 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


| Appearance counts. Dress up 


your can with an artistic Gamse 
Label. 


BRO 
Lithographers 


-GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Protect New Equipment 


and additions to your plant 
against loss or damage by 
fire. 


Every Canner knows, by 
experience, that itis better 
to have full insurance pro- 
tection and not be called up- 
onto useit, thanit isto be 
called upon for it and not 
have it. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provides insurance’ suited 
to your needs. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


CAN 


TIN CANS 


\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TRE CLARKSBURG, 
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